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FOR BABY’'S SAKE, 





BY F.E. W. 





Do you remember that morn in May, dear? 
Birds were singing and flow'rs ablow; 

Out in the woods we kept the day, dear, 
Baby's birthday, a year ago. 

Chasing the butterfiles o’er the clover, 
Plucking the flowers a crown to make, 

For she was queen the whole world over, 
All was happy—for Baby's sake. 


But the sunshine passed, and dark clouds drifted, 
Fell a shadow our livee between, 
And Baby’s sweet little face was lifted, 
Wondering what could that shadow mean. 
‘‘Father, kiss mother,’ Baby faltered; 
Oh! we wept till our hearts must break, 
As the old, old love came back unaltered, 
All forgiven—for Baby's sake. 


Baby is gone to the golden weather, . 
Over the shining mnountain’s brow; 
Through the dark mists we walk together, 
We have only each other now. 
Put your hands into mine and pray, dear, 
Pray that soon the morn will break, 
That God will hear us andshow the way, dear, 
Safe inte heaven—for Baby’s ‘sake. 


HER BITTER FOE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘Sa ROMANCE ON 





WHEELS,” ‘SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTER,”’ 
“WEDDED HANDS,” “THE ORL- 
STONE SOANDAL,” BETO. 





CHAPTER XI. 


{ ARCUS CHALFONT frowned with an 
M involuntary expression of dissent, 
but he held bis peace. He could not 
speak further to the girl he loved of the 
more than unsavory reputation which com- 
mon report gave to Gerard Marlingford. 
Besides, after all, what could it matter? 
He could not doubt the absolute truth of 
Isabel Grantham’s freely-pledged word to 
himself, 

Isabel broke the silence presently, and 
they chatted on gaily until the Hall was 
reached. Evidently something had hap- 
pened, for Sir John, very red-taced, warm, 
and excited, came bustling out to meet his 
daughter and her escort before they were 
well within the house, 

“Now, Isabel, Isabel, my dear, what in 
the world possessed you to goout? Bram- 
ble Farm? Oh, yes—very right, of course; 
but that could have waited, you know! 
Really, it is very provoking. Here you 
Were not to be found, I busy with Keene, 
your aunt not down-stairs yet, all the other 
people out or shut up in their rooms, and 
Edyvean obliged to takea fly from the 
Station, aud then not a creature to receive 
him when he reached here.” 

“What, is Lord Edyvean here ?” cried 
Isabel eagerly. “How delightful! Are 
you sure, daddy ?”’ 

“Sure? Ofcourse 1’m sure. What does 
the girl take me tor ?” cried Sir John tes- 
lily. “Yes, Edyvean is here, sure enough, 
and nicely put out he must be at his recep- 
ion, miss. If you are mistress of the house 
you must look atter it and the people in it, 


or’ 


‘ ‘Or you’ll marry—ah, you’ll marry old 
Mother Wybrow—you will, by George!’ 
= °, you won’t, Grantham, my boy! She’s 
-0oked to old Leibhart the banker, and a 
fine couple they’1l make, He used to be 
Satcher down Hexton way, that fellow 
'd—yes, by Jove !—and every one knows 
that the widow has a sister who turns the 
mangle over at Hackney. Ha, ha! Isthis 
ny little Bell or Miss Isabel Grantham, I 
wonder, eh 7” 
<- Speaker had suddenly appeared on 
nee and had caught the irate Baro- 
ney last words. He was a gentleman 
in inn al) Portly figure, almost soldierly 
‘8 bearing, despite his sixty years—a 





gentleman with a refined face, with bright 
blue eyes anda heavy white moustache. 
In his youth there had been few hand- 
somer men in society than George, Vis- 
count Edyvean. Thirty years ago he had 
been one of the most popular men in club 
and ball-room, and now, when he found it 
necessary to have his valet in close attend- 
ance, and gout was not unknown to him, 
he still carried as young a heart under his 
artistically-padded coat and was as fond of 
young society as he had been before his 
hair had begun to turn from its natural 
brown to its present silvery-gray. And 
youthful society was fond of him in re- 
tarn. It called him, with affectionate ir- 
reverence, “old Kdy.’’ Stephen Keene had 
seen him once, when waiting outside the 
great, glittering fancy-shop in the Upper 
Street, Islington, on that chilly December 
evening when he had asked Nelly Carroll 
to marry him. 

“Oh, Lord Edyvean, bow good of you to 
come to-day !’’ cried Isabel, holding out 
her hands to her godfather and raising her 
face to meet the kiss with which he always 
saluted her. “I thought we were not to 
see you until tomorrow. lam so sorry I 
wasout. You shall have luncheon at once, 
and some of your favorite claret to make 
up for it; but 1 wust first go and take off 
my hat.”’ Tho young lady lowered her 
voice to a misehievous halt-whisper, say- 
ing: “Do you know that when papa came 
bustling out I thought it was somebody 
else who had arrived Y’’ 

“Oho! So we expected somebody else— 
eh ?” asked tue old gentleman, in a whis- 
per, too. 

“Yes ; but we don’t want him,’’ Isabel 
returned laughing. ‘Don’t tell Sir John 1 
said so, will you ?” 

Isabel then ran across the hall and up the 
staircase, leaving her tather and yodfather 
standing on the bearskin rug by the bright 
wood fire. Marcus Chalfont, after a shake 
ot the hand and an exchange of greetings 
with the Viscount, had disappeared. Lord 
Edyvean, looking admiringly alter Isabel’s 
gracetul figure as long as it was visible, 
turned to the Baronet. 

“You ought to be proud of that girl, 
Grantham—you ought, by Jove! There is 
nota finer or more handsome woman in 
London than she’ll be in a year or two. 
They made a great fuss with Cora Neville, 
Hurstwood’s second girl, this year, but in 
my opinion she isu’t a patch upon Isabel, 
And I suppose | may claim to be as good a 
judge as anybody,” added his lordship, 
with the modest air ofa man whose opin- 
ion was valued against Lis will rather than 
otherwise, 

Sir John smiled complacently. Of course 
there was nobody like Isabel. 

“Like her mother, sir—her mother over 
again !”’ he returned. 

“Yes, certainly—so she is,”’ assented the 
other ; rnd his tones were nut quite so full 
and round as usual. “I thought so just 
now ; and I can safely say that I never saw 
her mother’s equal, and that 1 never shall. 
But, by-the-way, bow is your nephew ?”’ 

«“] don’t know how he is,” answered Sir 
John testily. “What I do know is that I 
have something to say to Master Gerard 
when he makes his appearance, if he turns 
up at all.” 

“Ob !’—and Lord Edyvean seemed to 
take in the full meaning of his words, ‘‘So 
be hasn’t shown up yet—eh ?” 

“No, he has not ; and I don’t like it— 
don’t likeitatall. My daughter isn’t to 
be left waiting for the best man in the un}- 
verse until he chooses to come and pick 
her up. In my opinion he’s uncommonly 
lucky to get her, and here he is the last one 
to put in an appearance ! If he’s not here 
by dinner-time to-night, it will be toss-up 
whether I don’t tell him he may take him- 


selt off again !”’ 





Sir John was a good deal annoyed, and, 
as was his custom in such cases, he took a 
walk across the floor to the hall window, 
and so missed the very curious expression 
which came over his friend’s face. 

“So it is all to be settled now—eh, Gran- 
tham ?”’ questioned the Viscount, slowly 
smoothing his heavy moustache. 

“Certainly—certainly! Isabel istwenty- 
one the day after to-morrow, and I have 
always intended it to be settled then. The 
sooner they’re married the better I shall be 
pleased,”’ 

“H’m ! Master Gerard likes the pros- 
pect, I suppose ?”’ 

“He ought to, if he does not.”’ 

‘*What does she say about it ?”’ 

Sir John, who really flattered himself 
that he managed his daughter, would prob- 
ably have replied that she was bound to 
say to it exactly what he said to it, but at 
that moment the hall was invaded by a 
merry troop of girls and their escorts ; and 
Sir John, who was very popular with his 
young visitors, got somehow swept intothe 
centre of a chattering gr up, who, as the 
luncheon-bell rung, bore bim off towards 
the dining-room door, a circumstance that 
left Lord Edyvean standing alone upon the 
bearskin rug. His wrinkled white hand 
was smoothing his moustache again, and 
his usually jovial face was thoughtful, un- 
easy, troubled. 

**] should have liked an answer to that 
question,” he saic to himself. “Yes, I 
should very much have liked an answer to 
that question.’’ 

Lord Edyvean put his hand into the 
breast-pocket of his ccat, and, drawing out 
a small pocket book, and from that in turn 
extracted a sheet of paper. He looked at 
it with a smile—with a very queer smile 
indeed. 

“] wonder,” he said slowly, “whether 
finding me down here will astonish my 
young gentleman at all? And I wonder 
how much his chance of marrying Isabel 
Grantham is worth ?”’ 


Dinner was later than usual at the Hall 
that evening. The train which should have 
brought Mr. Gerard Marlingtord did not 
bring him, for the carriage which had been 
despatched to fetch him and his luggage 
from Buttermead Station had returned as 
empty as it went; and Sir John, most irate 
—for he was out of temper already, atter 
having waited a quarter of an hour beyond 
the usual time—pulled at the bell with a 
torce that startled the whole kitchen, and 
ordered dinner to be brought up at once, 
pooh-poohing his dauypter’s suggestion 
that they should wait a little longer for the 
appearance of the defaulter, who might 
perhaps come by a later train. Sir John 
would not have waited dinner jor royalty 
itself without turning testy. Indeed the 
Baronet looked so po:tentous as the eve- 
ning wore on, and cleared bis throat so 
otten, that Isabel, who knew these indica- 
tions well, took a convenient opportunity 
to whisper over her shoulder to her lover : 

“I pity Gerard when he does come.”’ 

‘Because a storm is brewing—I know 
the indications, You will see. Have you 
told Lord Edyvean 7’ 

“No. { would not do it without your per- 
mission, of course.” 

“Well, you may if you like. There—Sir 
John is looking at us! Go and flirt with 
Lucy Prendergast—you are in love with 
her, you know.”’ 

And Isabel turned with a bright smile to 
someone else, and apparently forgot that 
there was such a person in existence as the 
young lawyer. Crossing the great room 
presently on her way towards the piano, 
at which Miss Lucy Prendergast was warb- 
ling a doleful ditty, illustrative of the like- 
lihood of her shortly fading away into an 
early grave—a circumstance hardly war- 
anted by the plumpness of the lady—her 
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bright eyes encountered those of Lord 
Edyvean. She crossed to him, and, with a 
pleasant air of girlish fondess end ease, put 
her hand upon his arm. 

“Lord Edyvean, do you know that you 
ase miles away in the clouds? A penny 
tor your tuougbts.” 

“They were of you, my dear.” 

“Were they really? And what were 
they about ?”’ 

Viscount Edyvean looked at the girl al- 
most as proudly as her father would bave 
done. Isabel Grantham, in a dress which 
shimmered in all the shades of old gold 
and bronze, with jewels flashing upon her 
neck and arms, and glittering in the coiled 
up masses of her black hair, certainly did 
look wonderfully handsome and attractive. 
“Old Edy” halt sighed as he looked at her. 

“How like your mother you are, child !” 
he said, almost involuntarily, and then, in 
a lighter tone, added in answer to her ques- 
tion: “A good many things, my dear. 
Where is the recreant cousin, eh 7’ 

“I’m sure [ don’t know !”’ 

The young lady’s band dropped, and she 
raised her eyebrows with the weariest air 
of indifference, and began to trifle with the 
clasp of one of her bracelets. The old gen- 
tleman’s eyes brightened. 

“H’m! So we're not pining tor Gerard 
—eh, Miss Bell ?” 

‘“‘We’re not pining for anybody,” the girl 
retarned with a saucy smile, and with an 
involuntary movement of her eyes to where 
Marcus Chalfont was dutifully turning 
over the leavesof Miss Prendergast’s song, 
with an expression of countenance that was 
by no means rapturous. Then ber face 
and manner changed impulsively. “Oh, 
Lord Edyvean, did Sir John tell you ?”’ 

His lordship was diplomatic, 

‘““Why do you ask, my dear?’ 

‘‘Because it is of no use,’’ cried Isabel, in 
a rapid, vehement whisper. “Papa has 
taken it into his head—dear, silly, old dar- 
ling !—and you know what he is when he 
makes up bis mind toathing. Butl ama 
Grantham, too !”’ 

“By Jove, I should think you are !’’ ex. 
claimed the Viscount enthusiastically, for 
he admired spirit. 

“Of course I am ; and don’t you see how 
tiresome it is tor me, when Gerard cares no 
more for me than I do for him? I shall 
not marry him.” 

“Faith, my dear, I don’t think you will!’ 
said ‘Old Edy’’ with satisfaction. And 
then, a servant entering the room and ad- 
dressing bis mistress, Isabel, with a look 
not over-pleased, left it. 

The Viscount strolled away toward Sir 
John. His hand had slipped inside the 
breast of his coat again, and he felt the lit- 
tle pocket-book. 

“Perbaps,’’ his lordship was thinking— 
‘‘perbaps I sia’n’t want this little document 
after all !”’ 

Outside the drawing-room door Isabel 
paused, and turned abruptly to the toot- 
man who bad summmoned her. 

“Where is Mr. Marlingford, Barker ?’’ 

“In the library, ma’am.’”’ 

“Has he dined, do you know ?’’ 

“] think so, ma’am. He said he would 
have nothing but sherry and a biscuit 
Shall I tell cook to send up anything ?"’ 

“J will ring it anything is wanted ;’’ and 
the young lady, sweeping across the hall 
very imperiously indeed, and opening the 
door ot the library witb a quick, emphatic 
touch, stood in the presence of her cousin. 

“My dear Isatel!’ Abandoning the 
sherry and biscuits, to which he had been 
devoting bimself with considerable earn- 
estness, Mr. Gerard Marlingford came for- 
ward and took his cousin’s hands. Per- 
baps he would have kissed her but that he 
saw no encouragement in her face, though 
it was kindly and cordial enough. So he 
kissed her hand instead—and very grace. 
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tully, too. Bui Miss Grantham did not re- 
ceive the caress graciously. 

“Dear me, Gerard, wby don’t you go 
down upon yeur knees’’—and she pulled 
away the little white fingers with an impa- 
tient little jerk. ‘Don’t be ridiculous now 
—tnere’s a good boy ; but tell me how it 
Was you were not here to dinner, and go on 
with your sherry. Are you sure I had bet- 
ter not ring for something more substan- 
tial ?”’ 

“Quite, thanks! I dined just before I 
left London— managed to miss the train at 
Waterloo. Hope my not coming yesterday 
did not put you out ?”’ 

“It did Sir John.” 

“Oh, yes, of course ’—and the speaker 
laughed. “I thought it would. Fact is, 
though, I couldn’t get away.” 

*What detained you ?” Isabel asked in 
her direct way. It was a boast of hers that 
she always said just what she liked to ber 
CUUSID, 

“Oh, I bad business—with a friend.’’ 

Gerard Marlingtord was a handsome 
man, and Isabel declared that be looked as 
though he knew it—perbaps be did. There 
certainly was a good deal of se!f-conscious- 
ness about him ; and now, despite the long, 
cold journey by rail which was just over, 
every detail of bis dress was in as good 
order as though he had just stepped out of 
the proverbial Landbox. His face was al- 
most pertect in its well-cut regularity of 
feature, but it bad a great fault—an almost 
entire lack of coior—his hair, moustache, 
couplexion, eyebrows, and eyelashes were 
all of the same pale tint—an almost ivory 
tint; and beneath those faintly yellow 
brows and lashes it was startling to see a 
pair of eyes black as sioes themselves. 

jie was notatall or big wan, and, al- 
though bis bearing was light and jaunty, 
the:e Was a worb look about bim dificult 
to doling, Which made him appear older 
than his barely thirty years. “Old dy” 
kuew that look well, and would have ex- 
planed it as that of aman who lived a taster 
lie than was good forhim, But, whatever 
his character and whatever his ftaults—and 
sociuly im general gave him a good crop of 
them—it is certain that no man could ve, 
when be pleased, more fascinating than 
Gorard Marlingtord, 

“A friend ?’’ Isabel repeated after him, 
aud similing a rather sarcastic smile. “J 
seo. That means Major Shori house, 1 sup- 
pose. Aum 1 not right?” 

“My charming cousin, I never kuew you 
to be wrong.”’ 

“*Phonu it was Major Shorthouge ?”’ 

“It was, What then ?’’ 

“Only that you are so very fond of each 
other that I am always wondering how 

long it will bo before you come to blows.” 

“We havon’t come to that exactly,’ said 
Gerard. 


“T presume not, or you would be heart- 
broken, i wouder you didn’t bring him 
here with you. He is just the kind of a 
man Who would soothe Sir John’s nerves, 
give poor, dear uunt Prendergast a fit, and 
make all the girls call him ‘delightfully 
wicked’,”’ 

“Flattering tor Shorthouss ! 
you call bim, may I ask !’ 

“Tleave out the ‘delightfully’,” replied 
Isabel dri'y ; and those bright eyes of Lers, 
reading Ler cousin’s face, which was very 
flushed, sic ce to a rapid conclusion, 
Then she said coolly : “So you have really 
quarreled with charming Major ‘Bob’ at 
last, then ? iiow could you be so beart- 
less ?’’ 

“How do you know that ?”’ 

“My dear Gerard, do you forget that | 
have eyes? \Vhat was it for? Did he 
catch more saluion than you in those Nor- 
Wegian | jords—or whatever they call them? 
Fishermen a} ways quarrel before they get 
home, don’t ihey ? I hope you did not 
come to blows—the Major is so much big- 
gea than you.”’ 

“Hang the Major!’ Gerard cried with 
sudden wrath. 


What did 


Gerard did not often show this side of 


his character, being in a general way re- 
markably eveu-tempered ; but Isabel, like 
the provoking young lady she was, rather 
liked to wako him show it at times. 

“Oh, I don’t think they’ll do that,” she 
said lightly—‘unless he is foolish enough 
to go to America, that is. They are rather 
foud of lynch-law over there, | believe.”’ 

“He may go to Jericho for me—contound 
him !’—his face darkening. “You don’t 
like Shorthouse, I know, Isabel,’’ he went 
on ; “and you are quite right—you always 
are. The truth is, I have had a row with 
him—a most confounded row, and I don’t 
suppose we'll come across one another 
again. I hope not, ] am sure, for | was a 
foul to get myself mixed up with him at 
apy rate.”’ 

“And only six months ago you neariy 
quarrelled with Sir John about him,’’ said 





Isabel maliciously. 

“Yes, 1 know, but that was before he 
threatened—I mean—that is, before I tound 
out what sort of a fellow he could be when 
he chose, you know.” 

Mr, Marlingford stammered a good deal 
over this explanation, which was certainly 
very lame. : 

“J see. That does not say much for your 
discernment, does it? I must go now and 
tell Sir John youare here. You are sure 
yon won’t let me ring for dinner? Well, 
come in as soon as you have made yourself 
presentable, won’t you? J] know papa is 
longing to scold you well for not being here 
sooner.” 

“She is awfully bandsome,” Mr. Mar- 
lingiord muttered, looking after his cousin 
as she lettthe room. “A splendid girl—by 
Jove, she is! I don’t know her equal. But 
1 don’t believe she cares any more for me 
than I do for ber. And she is a vast deal 
too sharp for me, oa §=What set her cross- 
questioning me avout that scoundrel, Short- 
house, I wonder? She can’t have heard 
anything—I wish he were hanged! What 
an idiot I was to tell him !’-—-and then tne 
young man prudently fortified himself with 
a couple more glasses of Sir Jolin’s particu- 
lar old brown sherry, before going to make 
himself presentable for the drawing-room. 

“I wouder what he meant by that ?”’ mur- 
mured Miss Grantham, as she walked 
slowly away from the library door. 
“*Threaten?? What should that horrid 
Major have to threaten him about? Some- 
how 1 don’t think be meant to let that 
word slip; he looked so foolish directly 
afterwards. But it was plain enough. I 
wonder what it meant ?’ 

It Isabe! had seen her cousin’s face when 
he presently entered the great drawing- 
room she night bave woudered still more. 
lie was barely in the room when his eyes 
fell upon two figures, standing together 
under the blaze of the central grand chan- 
delier, 

Jsabel and Lord Edyvean were standing 
talking gaily, butatsighs of the old Vis- 
count the natural pallor of Gerard Marling- 
ford’s handsome tace turned to a sickly 
grayish white, and in an instant he was 
out in the hall again. 

The presence of “old Edy’ at the Hall 
bad astonished Gerard Marlingtord, More 
than that, if appearances could be trusted, it 
had scared him too. 

“Old Edy!” he muttered, and took out 
his haudkerchief to wipe his torehead, 
which was damp with perspiration. “Old 

Edy, by Jove! What is he doing down 
here? I would rather have met anybody.” 





CHAPTER NII. 
‘TT was rather tiresome, Stephen, after 
| all. Ifit were not that I like to oblige 

Miss Isabel, | should almost wish that 
we had no spare room,’’ Nelly Keene said 
to her husband rather doletully. 

It was rather late on the evening of Cier- 
ard Marlingtord’s arrival at the Hall; and 
in the hall of Bramble Farm the husband 
and wife were standing, he buttoning up 
his thick overcoat, evidently with the in- 
tention of going out, she standing with her 
hands linked before her as she looked up 
at him. 

Nelly’s fair face was paler than usual, 
and there were dark circles about the beau- 
tiful brown eyes which seemed to tell of 
tears or sleeplessness—perbaps both. She 
looked very delicate and tragile—a wonder- 
ful contrast to the big sturdy figure of her 
husband, against whose side she nestled 
with a timid fonduess and clinging. 
Stephen hardly noticed that, but he did 
her pale face. 

‘IT shall quite wish it if I see you both- 
ered,”’ he said bluntly. ‘Miss Isabel is all 
very well, but | won’t have you put abcut 
for her. But don’t you trouble, my dear. 
I may be back before he comes, if you're 
af:aid of Mr. Marlingford.’’ 

“I am not afraid; but | would rather 
have you here, asI have never seen him. 
Wouldn't the morning do tor your tele- 
gram ?”’ 

“No; [ must have an answer by the 


morning, or I sha’n’t Know what to do 


next. Asfor Mr. Marlingtord, you need 
not see him unless you like. He'll most 
likely go straight to bis room.”’ 

“Oh, yes, 1 must, dear! It would be 
rather rude if neither of us received him, I 
think,’”’ Nelly suggested gently, and then 
added in a brighter tone—“ Besides, you 
forget that 1 want to see what he is like, 
Or you know what I fancy ?” 

“What ?”’ asked Stephen curiously. 

“That Mr. Marlingford would stand a 
better chance if he were the gentleman 
who came with Miss Isabel this morning— 
Mr, Chalfont. It is only a fancy, ot course; 
but we shall see. You won’t be very long, 
will you?” 

“Of course not ; it’s only just to the sta- 








tion amd back. I say, Nelly, if you feel 
dull, call that queer old article, Timothy, 
in to talk to you. IT declare I’m glad he is 
going to stay, although I don’t know what 
he will be supposed to do. ,To look at 
him makes me laugh.” 

Nelly smiled as she followed her 
band to the door, and raised her face for a 
kiss. Stephen, striding off down to the 
old white gates, knew nothing of the sud- 
den rush of tears which glittered in the 
eyes that followed him, He was anxious 
to get back as soon as possible, and walked 
quickly until he reached a point of the 
road where it branched off in two direc- 
tions, one leading tothe Buttermead rail- 
way station, and the other ranning by the 
Hall 

Down the latter a vehicle was coming to- 
wards him at a smart pace, and he stopped 
for a moment, thinking that he would not 
be home to Neily in time after all, for no 
doubt this was Mr. Gerard Marlingford. 
Well, if his wife had been called upon to 
receive the Queen and all the Royal fam- 
ily she would have known exactly how to 
do it, be thought with satistaction. He was 
hardly within sight of the taint lights of 
the little country station when the dog-cart 
drew up at the door of Bramble Farm. 

It deposited a gentleman in an exceed- 
ingly bad temper, tor Mr. Gerard Marling- 
ford had not enjoyed his first evening at 
Grantham Hall. Sir John had rated his 
nephew soundly, Isabel had snubbed him, 
and he had been conscious—for a reason 
that be had—of the keen blue eyes ot “old 
Edy.”’ 

Further, although he had swallowed his 
chagrin bravely, and put a good face upon 
it, it had annoyed him intensely to find 
that for a week or two at least the Hall 
could not shelter him at night. So taking 
everything together, he had been glad to 
withdraw himself as soon as might be 
from the party in the great drawing-room, 
at the door of which he had sustained such 
an awkward siiock, and, on the plea of 
fatigue, to drive off at a good rattling pace 
tor Brau.ble Farm. 

The rapidity of the motion somewhat 
calmed him, but he had a not too amiable 
expression upon his handsome face as he 
alighted. 

The door was opened by the smartest of 
the Bramble Farm maids. The damsel 
was duly impressed with the importance of 
the gentleman fromthe Hall, particularly 
when it was the gentleman who everybody 
said was to marry Mrs. Grantham, and she 
dropped him the profoundest of curtseys. 

“Mrs. Keene said would he like to go 
straight up-stairs to his room, or would he 
first go to the sitting-room?”’ The girl 
blushed as she thus delivered her mis- 
tress’s message, and thought that Miss Isa- 
bel’s sweetheart was very handsome in- 
deed. Certainly he had the very blackest 
of eyes she had ever seen. ‘Her master 
was out just now,” she added. 

Mr. Marlingford hesitated. To go to bed 
at halt-past eleven ©’clock was not an invit- 
ing prospect toa nan who never thought 
of going there until two or three in the 
morning ; but the prospect of an interview 
with such a person as the mistress of Bram- 
ble Farm probably was even less so. 

He was chilly with the drive; but it was 
hardly likely that these farm people were 
such Gothsas not to give him a fire in his 
bed-room, and, as he was now standing by 
the great roaring tire in the hall, he de- 
cided against going to the sitting-room. 
He was much obliged, he told the maid ; 
but he was tired—he would prefer to get 
thoroughly warm where he was, and then 
go up-stairs. 

The girl, receiving this reply, tripped 
away, but not towards the sitting-room, 
for Nelly, seized with a sudden access of 
shyness when she heard the trap drive up, 
had decided that after all she would accept 
Stephen's suggestion and not see Mr. 
Marlingford to-night, should there be any 
polite way of avoiding him. So she had 
hurriedly vacated ihe parlor, and had 
sought retuge in the kitchen. 

Timothy Twitchett, who was deaf as well 
as old, had not heard the Hall dog-cart 
drive up. Having tirished his work in the 
stable-yard, he turned towards the house 
and entered the hall by the side door. The 
hes hie Ooh Ml toes dena ane 

! aa es 1 upon Gerard Marling- 
ford. The tirelight was shining upon the 
erect, pertectly-dressed figure, with its 
worn, languid air, revealing the pale face 
and light hair and the sharp sloe-black 
eyes, T imothy Twitchett uttered an ex- 
clamation, aud in another moment was 
gone. 

Bat pista gn startled by the 
the old man’s iatean — ne wal 
aung figure, of his long 





gray hair and frightened face, before the 
door had closed upon him, 
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“Who ob earth was that?” He made an 
impulsive start towards the door, checked 
himself with a half-alugh, and then turney 
back to the fire. *‘Pshaw, what rubbish | 
And, yet that reminded me of old ‘Blood. 
and-Thunder’, I’m asimpleton. Ridicy- 
lous, though. How should he get here? 


And yet it looked like him—uncommon|y 
like him. Get out, you beast !’’ 

This last vigorous apostrophe was ad. 
dressed to Boodle, who at this juncture 
trotted out of the kitchen and began to snitr 
inquisitively about the stranger's legs. 
Whether Boodle’s intentions were hostile 
or not, it is certain that Mr. Marlingford re. 
garded his advances with suspicion and 
administered a sharp kick, which caused 
the dog to how! dismilly as he retreated 
towards the kitchen, . 

““W bat a brute to keep about the house,” 
he muttered, stooping to hold his hands 
over the blaze. “Never saw such a cross- 
bred cur ! He would have had his teeth in 
me in another minute, the beast! Who is 
this? Good heavens!’ 

He started back out of the firelight into 
the shadow, his eyes npon the kitchen door, 
It had opened almost wild at the dog’s cry, 
and there stood Nelly. She called the ani- 
mal to her and stooped to caress its head, 
the light of fire and candle behind ber tall- 
ing upon her graceful figure, in its ruby- 
colored gown, her masses of rich brown 
hair, her pale, fair face. She did not look 
into the hall, or see the tigure standing in 
the shadow ; in that sweet, penctrating 
voice of hers she spoke to the dog, her white 
hand gently patted his head, and then the 
door was closed ; and Gerard Marlingford, 
coming out of the shadow which had hid- 
den him, stood looking down at the tire 
with a paler face than he had had before, 
and with acold, cruel smile curving his 
lips. 

But it was only fora moment. He heard 
Nelly’s voice again, speaking, as it seemed, 
to one ot the servants, and then the handle 
of the kitchen door turned, in an instant 
the half-open door of the sitting-room was 
pulled to sharply, and Nelly, coming out 
into the hall saw that Mr. Marlingford was 
not standing by the fire. 

He bad gone up-stairs, she thought, with 
a genuine feeling of relief that she need 
not just then encounter Miss Grantham’s 
lover. She crossed tre hall, entered the 
parlor, and then stopped abruptly, seeing 
the figure standing in the large, dimly- 
lighted room, with his face turned away. 
She was startled, but she recovered her 
sel f-possession and advanced, 

‘Mr. Marlingtord, I beg your pardon! 
The servant told me—I thought you had 
retired.” 

She faltered, stopped, turned pale ; her 
band went to her throat, and a faint cry es 
caped her. 

Mr. Gerard Marlingtord, swinging round 
upon his heel, swept her a low, mocking 
bow. 

“I am Mrs. Keene’s most obedient ser- 
vant,’’ he said. 

Nelly did not cry out again ; she was too 
stunned for any expression to escape her. 
Her face was deathly pale, her dilated eyes 
were fixed upon him, her torm was abso 
lutely rigid. 

Gerard laughed ; his black eyes regarded 
her with a look of ruthless power, in which 
there was mingled an expression of reluct- 
ant angry admiration, Jn a voice rough 
and harsh, she at length gasped out: 

“Ig it you, Gerard Armitage—you ?” 

“fam Gerard Armitage Marlingford, at 
Mrs. Keene’s service.” , 

“You Gerard Marlingtord !” 

“Exactly. 1 did not expect 80 pleasant 4 
surprise, my dear, nor did you, I'll be 
bound. I must congratulate my friend 
Keene. He does not know, I presuné 
that I have had the pleasure ot meeting bis 
charming wife before? No, I see he does 
not. Very natural of you to be reticent 
ia the circumstances ; but really | hardly 
think it was prudent. You see | might 
deem it my duty to lay claim to that old 
acquaintance of ours, and enlighten him 4 
little.” 

‘You would not dare!” she cried. 

She looked steadily at him—it seemed 
that she almost feared to turn away her 
eyes—and her face and attitude expres 
the utmost aversion and loathing. THe 
cool bravado of his manner gave place 
uneasiness as he looked at her. 

“Dare?” he returned. ‘Ob, yes, I think 
I would! Why not?” 

“Why not !’’ she retorted. “Becaus YoU 
of all living men are the basest of cower 
You stand face to face with my husband 
and speak of what is over and done with: 
Do it!’ sbe cried, straigtening ber gut 
and drawing a deep breath. “Do it wr 
say if you know what the consequen 
will be ?”’ 





“Ah! he said slowly and smiling 
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“Well, { should say they would probably 
be awkward for you—yes, decidedly awk- 
ward for you!” 

«For me? And what for you? I tell 
you this—speak but one word to my hus- 
band—my husband whom I love—” for a 
moment her voice faltered and almost 
broke; but she struggied against the 
weakness and wént on—“speak but one 
word, 1 say, and that same hour I will en- 
lighten not him, buy Sir John Grantham 
and his daughter.”’ 

“Ah !’’ he ejaculated as before, but say it 
coolly and insolently as he might, he could 
not hide his involuntary discomy;-osure, 
“Excellent! The idea does credit to your 
cleverness. The only thing is”—and he 
laughed—**who will believe you ?”’ 

“Miss Grantham, if her father will not. 
Be careful ; your chances for winning her 
for your wife, or rather of winning her for- 
tune, are poor enough now. Donot make 
them worse.” 

Gerard Marlingford laughed again, and 
again it Was not a imirthful one. Her last 
words bad taken him aback, and for a mo- 
ment he wished he had pursued some other 
course of action. He walked to the fire- 
place, then back again, and stood a pace 
nearer to her, 

“So you think the case is about the same 
on both sides,’”’ he said; “the trap isas bad 
for me as itis for you, and we are both 
equally snared? Well, there may be 
so:ue thing in that.” 

‘“Icnough to make you silent for your 
own sake,” she rejoined. 

“Well, perhaps you are right—with the 
understanding that the sentence appiies to 
you—well, we'll say, at least as strongly. 
Yes, 1 see you agree to that—of course you 
do, I think I heard you say just now that 
Mr. Keene would be home again directly, 
so perhaps it would be as well to postpone 
any further conversation upon the subject 
for the present.”’” He drew a little rearer 
to her, then added—“By Jove, Nelly, I 
don’t wonder you caught him—upon my 
soull don’t! You are twice as handsome 
as you were—upon my honor, you are! 
Good-night.”” 

Ile put his hand upon her shoulder, bis 
lips had almost brushed her cheek, when, 
with a sudden, fierce thrust of her arm as 
sLe started back, she made him stagger. 

“Go! shecried, panting. “If you lay 
your hand upon meagain, I think I shall 
kill you. Your presence is hateful to me. 
Go!” 

She did not see him leave the room, for 
she fell upon her knees, and, burying her 
face in the cushion of the great arm-chair, 
gave way toa torrent of agonizing tears. 

A step sounded behind her, her hand 
was gently touched, and, springing to her 
lect, she looked wildly about ber, and saw 
that it was Timothy Twitchett. ‘Tears 
glistened in the old man’s dim eyes, and 
ran slowly down his lined cheeks. 

“Nelly, my dear—Nelly, my little 
maid,’’ he faltered, in a weak, pitifu) 
quaver—“oh, my deary, how shall I tell 
you ?”? 

“Oh, Timothy !’ she cried, ringing her 
hands, “I know—I know! Oh, dear old 
Timothy, I know ’ 

“Nelly, you know ?” The old man fell 
back a step. 

“Yes, yes! He has been here—here 
where you are now. He has taunted me, 
laughed at me, threatened me!’ With a 
rapid gesture she put her left hand to her 
lips and passionately kissed her wedding 
ring. “My darling, my darling!’ she mur. 
mured—-“oh, Stephen, my dearest !” Then 
her clasped hands were laid imploringly 
on the old man’s breast. “Ob, Timothy, 
What amlto do? Dear old friend, save 
me trom him! He has threatened to be- 
tray me. Tell me what I am to do!” 

“Nelly,” he whispered, eyeing her pity- 
ingly and doubtfully, “couldn’t you tell 
him, my dear—your husband, I mean ? 
You weren’t to blame, L’ll help you. Vl 
tell him how it was, Couldn’t you tell 
him, Nelly ?”? 

“No, no, she cried, shuddering violently 
—‘I can’t—I can’t! He might forgive me, 
but he would never love me again as he 
loves me now—never trust me again as he 
trusts me now ! 1 ought to have told him 
long ago, before I let him marry me ; but 
I could not—I loved him so! I thought I 
could atone for that one deceit by being 
‘nore loving, more devoted than wife ever 
was yet. And I have made him so happy 
~4as happy as he has made me! I can’t 
tell him—I would rather die ! Ob, Timo- 
‘hy, think how I have deceived him! He 
*Nows nothing of our life together—yours 
and mine—after you found me starving 
over my needlework, your old sweetheai t’s 
daughter, and treated me like your own 
child, for my dead mother’s sake. I have 
never told him that—I did not dare. I left 
‘tall out, He thinks Amy and 1 parted 











only a day before he discovered iné where 
he found you, as I told you. Oh, save me 
from this man for my husband’s sake ! 
Helpme! What shall I do?” 

There was no time tor a reply to the be- 
seeching entreaty, for Stephen’s step and 
voice were audible outside. Timothy 
Twitchett, his head held down dejectedly, 
passed out by the farther door of the room 
just as Stephen entered by the one opening 
from the hall. 

“I’m rather late, I’m afraid, little woman; 
but, if you’ll believe me, up at that con- 
founded station they—— Why, N elly— 
Nelly, my girl, what is it ?” 

He had need to break off with the aston- 
ished inquiry, for, as, he approached his 
wite, she reeled towards him, and sank 
swooning into his arms. 

a * * 2 7 ” 


The birthday ball at Grantham Hall was 
a brilliant success. For once Sir John was 
the best tempered, most jovial of hosts, and 
isabel was charming. 

Two more days passed cheeriully, filled 
with amusements, and at the end of that 
time some of the guests left the house. 
Then came a reaction, and things were by 
no means so pleasant at the Hall. The 
general atmosphere, particularly in the 
immediate vicinity of Sir John, was decid- 
edly stormy and threatening. The cause 
of this state of aflairs was threefold. 

First—Mr. Gerard Marlingford made a 
formal proposal tor the hand ot his cousin ; 
second—Miss Isabel Grantham entirely 
declined, at present, to say either “‘yes,’’ or 
“no,’’ to this proposal; and thirdly—Mr. 
Chalfont walked into the room where Sir 
Joho was growling over the fire, and in 
the coolest manner possible asked the Bar- 
net’s consent to his becoming his daugh- 
ter’s suitor. 

As to the immediate result of this 
audacity Marcus Chalfont was wisely not 
communicative, but it is certain that Sir 
John’s voice was audible through the whole 
of the house, and that the upshot of the in- 
terview was precisely what Isabel and her 
lover had anticipated—an indignant and 
positive refusal. 

His daughter was to marry her cousin, 
Gerard Marlingtord, Sir John avowed 
wrathfully, strengthening tha: statement 
of the case by a variety of expressions 
which were a great deal more forcible than 
polite. Ii short, Marcus Chalfont brought 
out of the room with him notuing but the 
satistaction of knowing that he had ful- 
tilled an unpleasant duty, and bad received 
precisely the answer that he had expected 
in return. 

But for Lord Edyvean the lovers would 
not have taken this bold step. “Old Edy’’ 
had been taken into confidence by Marcus 
Chalfont before the birthday ball was over, 
and the Viscount had worked staunchly— 
although not outwardly as yet—on behalf 
of his god-daughter and her lover. And 
his liking for the young lawyer—which in- 
deed was almost fatherly—was not the 
only reason why he had resolved to aid 
the young people in raising the standard of 
revolt. 

If ever “old Edy” had made up his mind 
to a thirg, he bad made up his mind that 
Gerard Marlingford and Jsabel Grantham 
should never be husband and wife—nay, 
he had resolved that betore long Sir John 
should say, too, He knew what he knew, 
“old Edy” would tell himself; and some- 
how he never mace that reflection without 
significantly tapping the little pocket-book 
which always reposed in the breast-pocket 
of his coat. 

Those keen blue eyes of his watched Mr. 
Marlingford very curiously during those 
days—so curiously indeed, that when he 
caught their keen glance, the young gen- 
tleman was conscious of turning pale, and 
of feeling decidedly unhappy. 

Gerar2 Marlingford was not by any 
means ina pleasant frame of mind. He 
was angry with Sir Jobn, who, in his hot 
tempered, utterly unreasonable way, had 
rated Lim soundly because Isabel had not 
accepted him at once : he was angry with 
{sabel, who was thus keeping him upon 
tenter-hooks ; he was angry with the Vis- 
count, who watched him as a cat does a 
mouse; and above all, he was fiercely, sav- 
agely, impotently angry with himself. For 
there was a snare about Gerard Marling- 
ford—a snare of his own winding, the 
meshes of which might at any moment 
tighten about his neck. 

Sir Jobn, although indignant at the 
audacity of Marcus Chalfont, did not see 
fit to express himself upon the subject to 
his daughter. That the irascible old Bar- 
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prudent suggestions of “old Edy” to the 
oung people. . 

; “See how he takes the thin end of. the 
wedge, ny boy,” that astute old gentle- 


man said. “Time enough to drive it home 








afterwards, you know. Never try to ex- 


plode a mine all at once, or you runa 
chance ot getting blown sky-high yourself, 
don’t you see?’ No—no, try the thin end 
of the wedge, and see how he takes it— 
that’s what you want, I don’t suppose he 
will kick you, although”—anad “old Edy’’ 
chuckled—“I shouldn’t like to say he will 
not—no, by Jove, I shouldn’t, my boy.” 

“And, after all, we are just where we 
were betore,”’ Miss Isabel observed dole- 
fully to old Edy. 

It was only an bour or two after the in- 
terview between her father and her lover, 
and Chalfont bad already contrived to im- 
part to her ite result. Coming down-stairs 
after dressing for dinner, she saw the Vis- 
count standing by the hall fire, and there 
joined him, and it was in these words that 
the young lady wound up a rapid! y-whis- 
pered account of her lover’s failure, 

“Not at all, my love!’ “old Edy” re- 
sponded briskly. ‘‘There [ differ with you 
—notatall! The ice is broken, if nothing 
more,” 

“Yes; but there is a whirlpool of tury 
underneatb,”’ sighed Isa@bel, accepting the 
metaphor. 

“Of course, vf course! There is no die 
puting that, but then itis only what you 
expected.”’ 

‘Is the matter to be left where it is, Lord 
Edyvean ?’’ 

‘How do you mean, my dear ?’’ 

‘I mean, do you think that we had bet- 
ter say nothing more just at present to Sir 
John ?”’ 

‘“Well”—“old Edy” stroked his mous- 
tache, as he thoughtfully contemplated his 
natty boots—“‘perhaps it would be just as 
well to let the air clear a little. Waiting a 
bit won’t hurt either of you.”’ 

Oh, no, of course not ? But you see, Lord 
Edyvean, Sir John knows only half yet. 
1 mean that he dvesn’t know that it is not 
Marcus only who cares tor me, Thatis but 
halt the case, isn’t it ?’’ 

Isabel faltered and colored. She looked 
beautiful as she stood with her graceful 
head, which was usually held so erect, 
slightly drooped, and a blush flickering on 
her cheek. The stately, dashing, brilliant 
young beauty seemed suddenly trans. 
formed into a loving, timid, and clinging 
girl. The keen eyes of ‘old Edy,’’ looking 
at her, softened, his wrinkled white hand 
trembled a little as he placed it, with an af- 
fectionate gesture, upon her shoulder. 

“The question is, my love,”’ he said kind- 
ly, *‘do you two young folks mean to take 
my advice ?”’ 

“Indeed, yes!” cried the girl quickly. 
“Atany rate, I am surc6 that 1 will, and so 
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“At dso it follows, as a matter o! course, 
that some one else will—eh ?’’ his lordship 
chuckled. ‘Then I say to you what 1 shall 
say to your sweetheart present] y—don’t do 
anything for aday ortwo, not until I tell 
you. Leave ‘old Edy’ te work the oracle 
for you.”’ 

‘*‘But--but—Gerard,”’ the girl was begin- 
ning. 

“Ah, Gerard !’’—and the Viscount again 
stroked his moustache, and again contem 
plated his natty boots, “Gerard, eh? Yes, 
just so. Well, my love, I shall have some- 
thing to say to master Gerard very possi- 
bly—it he fore: s me, thatis. Butit he is 
wise he won’t force me. We shall see. 
You are alraid that he will take the first 
opportunity of speaking to you again, | 
suppose, Is that it ?” 

“I know he will,’’ replied Isabel. ‘It 
makes me angry, Lord Edyvean, borribly 
angry !”—and the speaker emphasized the 
words by asligut stamp of her satin-shod 
toot upon the thick fur of the bearskin rug. 
“And yet I cannot really wonder at Ger- 
ard, although he cares as little for me as I 
do for him, My rejection means more to a 
man such as heis, than it would if be really 
loved me, and I were poor. If I did not 
know how dreadfully dissipated, selfish, 
and careless he has always been, I should 
feel almost sorry for him, I declare. He 
can do nothing—he has learned nothing— 
what will he do as 4 poor man ?”’ 

“Faith, my dear,’’ answered ‘old Edy,” 
“ne will have to find out. Unless, to be 
sure, you change your mind, and make 
him master of your home and fortune.” 

“Tord Edyvean !”’ cried Isabel indig- 
nantly. 

{TO BK CONTINUBD. } 
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AN English paper sounds a note of warn- 
ing to the tepnis-playing young women. It 
says that ‘the ladies who play, more espe- 
cially the practiced players, are ali as 
pone as rams’ horns.”” It finds ‘that 
the right shoulder of the average female 
athlete, however otherwise coarming, is 
about two inches broader thaw the left; that 


most painfully, to 
the right side; thatthe rightarm and Sst 
are those of a blacksmith, while the left 


‘ ' 
arm resembles the drumstick of the | 


euicken of a German table d’hote.”’ 


Bric-a-Brac, 


A SHarp Doa.—A phenomenal dog has 
been enjoying his vacation at Oneida Lake 
thissummer. The animal seems to have 
an abnormal appetite for fish, and when- 
ever he wants any he is in the habit of 
catching them himself. He walks out into 
the lake and, after watching the water for 
sometime, makes a quick plunge and 
catches a small-sized fish in his mouth. 
This he devours, and repeats the operation 
till bis appetite is satisfied. 

Or ‘THe Inon Hanp.”—A German no- 
bleman, Gotz von Berlichingen, died re- 
cently. He was the lineal descendant of 
the famous Gotz von Berlichingen, of his- 
tory. The original Gots, “of the lron 
Hand,’’ was a Suabian Knight who was 
born in 1480. In 1504 he lost his right hand 
in battle, and at once caused it to be re- 
placed by an iron one, with a blow of 
which he could kill his strongest antago- 
nist. Itis said there has been a Gotz in 
the family ever since 1150, 


A Hovuse-BurLtpina Fisu.—Io Lake 
Nyassi, in the far interior of Africa, is a 
kind of black fish which every year builds 
what the natives call a ‘house’. In the 
mud at the bottom of the lake it makes a 
hole some two or three feet broad, allow- 
ing the earth removed from the hole to 
form a wall around it. The depth of the 
hole and the height of the wall, measured 
together, make asmall basin from fifteen 
to eighteen inches deep. In this little lake 
within a lake, the fish feels secure from all 
enemies, and quietly keeps house until the 
eggs are laid, when it becomes restiess 
and leaves the house as a nursery for suc- 
cessors, while it roams about again at will 


TiTLes oF Kina@s.—The titles of the 
King of Burmah include: The King of 
Kings ; the Cause of the Preservation of 
all Animals; the Regulator of the Seasons; 
the Absolute Master of the Ebb and Flow 
of the Sea; Brother tothe Sun, and King 
of the Four-and-Twenty Umbrellas. In the 
matter of titles, those of the Royal house of 
Burmah are pot in the first rank, for the 
titles of the kings of Achem are far in ad- 
vance. He is styled ‘‘Sovereign of the 
Universe, whose body is luminous as the 
Sun ; whom God created to be as accom- 
plished as the moon at her plentitude, 
whose eye glitters like the Northern Star ; 
a king as spiritual as a ball is round—who, 
when be rises, shadesall hire people—from 
under whose feet a sweet odor is wafted,”’ 
ete., etc, 

Cow AND GANDER.—A combat between 
a cow and a gander is described by a Geor- 
gia newsyaper. The cow made a violent 
attack on the gander, when, with much de- 
liberation and coulness, the bird, as the 
cow rushed on him, caught a strong hold 
with his beak on the hairand hide b. tween 
the horns, and tlapped his wings furiously. 
The astonished cow was glad to shake her 
antagonist off, But after retreating a few 
feet, and looking upon the proud neck and 
insignificant form of the haughty bird, she 
concluded to try him another round, and 
again dashed at the gander, who was @ lit- 
tle more deliberate if possible in taking 
hold, and wit swiftand strong wings he 
showered his blows on the eyes of the foe. 
The cow had evidently miscalculated the 
prowess of ber diminutive enemy, and, 
after considerable effort, shook the pugnua- 
cious bird off, and beat a retreat, 





Mixev.—Two brothers, merchants, of 
old London, introduced by Dickens, in one 
of his works, were both benevolent and 
wise. One day they wanted some work 
done which could only be managed by a 
certain skilled workman. Untortunately, 
the man was given to drink. Soa bargain 
was struck that, beside his wages, he should 
have gin-and-water in plenty. ‘Now 
| mind,’’ said the master, ‘you must prom- 
ise to drink up what I first give you betore 
you touch a drop more.’’ As the work 
wert on, the man asked for his gin. “How 
much will you start on?’ “Sixpen’orth.”’ 
“Now, gin-and-water, mind you ; and you 
must drink it before you drink again. Hot 
or cold?” “Coid.” “All right. Here 
goes. Bring me @ pail of water.”” It was 
brought, and into that the gin was poured, 
The man was dumtounded, but he was 
held to bis bargain, and the work got done. 
As he went away—sober, of course, and 
with his wayes in his pocket—he turned 
round and faced his employer. ‘“Master,’’ 
says he, “‘there’s no one can get the better 
o’ thee but one, and that’s the ould chap 
hisselt.’’ 





I 


Tuere is philosoppy in the remark that 
| every nan hasin Lisown life tollies enough, 

in the performance of his duties deficiencies 
enough, in his own mind trouble enough, 
without being curious after the affairs of 
‘ others. 
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"NEATH THE DAISIEs. 





BY AD. H, GIBSON. 
‘Neath the snowy daisies place her, 
With the lashes of her eyes, 
Closed as if in bilssful dreaming ; 
Angels called her to the skies. 


Asif in prayer with gentle touch, 
The co'd hands fold apon her breast, 

Across the Beart of perest trust, — 
Palseeless pow, for aye at rest. 


When the daistes were unfolding, 
She grew weary, sighed for rest : 
For a home beyond earth's blighting, 

In the mansions of the biest. 


When the autamn wind was lisping ; 
When had come the roseate dawn, 

Her dark eyes closed in dreamiess sicep, 
As heart-breke sobsaid, ‘“Gone!"’ 


She has ended now her life-songz ;: 
All ber simple tale is told ; 

And the Watcher of the lilies, 
Made the gentle flow'ret foid. 


Place her gently neath the daisies ; 
©er her angel's wings will spread, 

Till God shall make the modest blossom, 
White as snow, from out her bed. 


Fettered, Yet Free. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘LIKE UNTO A 8TAR,”’ 








‘*BRUNA’S BTORY,’’ “‘A GIRL’S DE- 
SPAIR,’’ ‘“‘TWICE MAR- 


RIKD,’’ ETC., BTC. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


ye! L, my life, —- darling!”’ Hugh 
whispered tenderly, and either the 
ionate vet softly spoken words, or 
ibe tender clasp of his strong arms, or the 
kisses pressed upon her golden lead, won 
her back to fuller consciousness, and she 
li ted her heaca and looked up at bim with 
an agony of love ip her eyes, 

‘It bas been long,’’ she whispered faint- 
ly, “but now we are together once tmore— 
for a little while.” 

“Never to part again !’’ he said passion- 
ately. ‘Never, Cecil !’’ 

“Never, if you will,” she rejoined with a 
little pale siniie—“until the end, which is 
a0 neer at hand pow, Hugh.” 

The young man pot her back upon her 
— still holding her in bis arins, and 

ooked at her with lender upbraiding in his 
blue eyes, 

“Are you always going to be cruel to me, 
Cecil ?"' he said gently. 

The pale lips quivered, 

“IT tried to be kind, Hugh,”’ she said in 
her low voice, putting his hair softiy away 
frou his brow and looking into bis face with 
saddest, fondest eyes, 

“Ah, such cruel kindness, Cecil,”’ he re- 
plied. “If you bad thought a little you 
would never bave left us to theawsul doubt 
and fear aad a which have darkened 
our lives siuce you left us,’’ 

Her eyes were on his face as he knelt 
there, reading in its changed features and 
weary eyes sone Of the suffering of those 
terrible weeks; as she looked, the first 
doubt of her conduct caine to her. 

Had she been wrong after all; Witb a 
piteous attempt at self.) ustitication, she said 
hurriediy— 

“T was ill, you know. From that very 
tirst day I was tll, Hugh.” 

“That was it, ny darling,”” he answered 
forcing asiile. “I think if you bad not 
been ill you would have sent for ua. You 
would have found out your mistake. You 
would bave remembered that iny lite was 
bound upin yours, that nothing, could be 
sv terrible as this suspense and anxiety,that 
my beart was broken by your flight. My 
darling,” the voung inan added with asud- 
dea outburst of tenderest surrow and most 
passionate love, “T ain almest giad that you 
were {fil and unconscious wost of this 
time, since if you had been yourself, | 
= believed that you doubted my 

ove, 


“I did not doubt it,’ she said softly. 
“Never, my dearest. But still, if 1 bad uot 
been ill, if T had been myself all these ter- 
rible days, 1 should bave suffered far more, 
bat T would not bave sent for you. Ob, 
Hugh, Hugh, don"t you understand that it 
was for your sake I left you, not tor my 
own—that it was becagse 1 loved you so 
weil that the thought of bringing suane 
upon you gave ine strength to go.”’ 

“Gave you strength to break iny heart,” 
he whispered, as he sat down beside her on 
the wide old-fashioned sofa, and drew ter 
to him #0 that she was resting against hiw, 
and the pale, soft gold of her hair strayed 
over his shoulder. : 

Sbe caught bis hand in hers and held it 
to ber lips for a moment. 


“It would have been for so short atime,” 
she said faintly. “It did not seem worth 
the stain upon your stainless name. Aud 
now I am giad ! They have told you,have 
they not ?”’ she went on softly,nestling her 
bead against him in tenderest pity and von. 

for his pain. “They have told you 
ick went to ineet you, did he nct ?— 
that it will only be for a sbort time, 


ate 

“Do you love to torture we, Cecil?’ he 
said, with a touch almost of anger in bis 
broken voies. ‘Is it possible that you do 
not know that there can be no happiness 
for me here uriless you are with ine, that if 
you leave ine life has nothing but misery 
and longing and unrest?” 





“Ah! do not say so,” she said tre:nulous- 
ly; “do not say so, Hugh! I bavetbougtt 
sue much of that future pe hb nae and 

ured it so bappy and bi ! My dar- 
ing, if I had not known that I was dying, 

1 would not have let you come, Dick must 
have told you—he bas been so good to ine, 
Hugh, tor Laura’s sake! Hesaid he would 
go to meet yon, and I knew why be went! 
He wanted to break the truth to you gent- 
ly, and——”’ 

“ «Do you know what be told me, Cecil?” 
Sir Hugh said steadily,althougb there were 
tears in his eyes as he spoke, ‘He told ines 
that with love and care, and quiet and rest, 
you might live to be an old woman yet, 
that———— _ My beloved, what is it? Are 
you 80 anxious to leave ine?”’ 

“It is notthat! It is not that!’ she pant- 
ed. “But my promise! Oh, Hugh, I pro- 
mised! Put me away from you !” 

She was clinging to him with both ber 
little, weak hands as she pleaded. 

“lamnot worthy! I promised not to 
bring disgrace upon you, and if I live—ah, 
no! nul no!” 

She was shaking from head to foot as he 
heid her in bis arms close to bis beating 
heart, while he looked down at ber with 
looks of tenderest pity and love and ad- 
miration. 

“Cecil,’”’ he said softly and gravely, sub- 
duing every outward sign of emotion in 
pity for ber intense and alarming agitation, 
‘‘when you left ine heartbroken and deso- 
late, when ] thought tnat I had lost you for 
ever in this world, I think my own tile 
would have dritted away in futile sorrow 
but for Dick Baxter. He was a true friend 


**If in my soul, dear, an omen should dweil, 
Bidding me pause, ere I love thee too well ; 

If the whele circle of nobie and wise, 

Wita stern forebodings between us should rise, 


**T will tell thera, dear, that Love reigns; a king, 

Where storms cannot reach him, and words caanot 
sting ; 

He counts it dishonor his faith to recall ; 

He trusts ; and for ever he gives—and gives all.** 


The early autumnal dusk was creeping 
into the pretty drawing rooin of the Gate 
House, Dut the cheery wood fire on the 
open hearth kept it at bay, and tilled the 
room witb flickering shadows, which softly 
came and went. 

The pretty, tender words, sung to & 
half glad, half melancholy air, rose and 
fell sweetly, then died away in silence 
as the singer ran bis fingers softly over the 
keys. 

“There is aaothber verse,”’ said a soft, low, 
inusical voice, issuing as it were from the 
depths of a great arinchair by the fire, an 
armnchair uphoistered in tawn plush, 
which made an exquisite feuille-imorte 
background to the slender white figure lying 
back in a graceful attitude, which bad none 
of the languor of iJl-bealth about it. 

A little smile curled the musician’s lips 
under his heavy moustache as he began to 


Sing again. 


**I will tell thee, dear, that Love is a slave, 

Who dreads thought 0: freedom as life dreads the 
«rave; 

And if doubt or peril of change there may Le, 

Such tear would but drive him still nearer to thee." 


Once more silence follswed the soit, sweet 





to me, the truest ever ian had, for he gave 
ine a motive, a strong motive, for life. He 
told me that if the woman he loved lay up- 
der a toul suspicion, he would never rest 
until he proved ber innocence to the worid 
which bad doubted it.”’ 

The convulsive trembling of the slight 
figure in his arms bad somewhat abated ; 
Cecil’s face was upturned to bis, ber eyes, 
full of solemn, anxious questioning, were 
upoo his face. 

“Those words, ny dearest, roused ime 
froin the stupor of misery into which f bad | 


fallen ; they taught ine that lite bas pobler | 
uses than regret; they sent wine down to | 
Llanarvon to the house of the kind doctor | 
who had been a friend to my darling in ber 
sore need and extremity.” 

She was quite quiet now, her breath | 
scarcely seeined to pass her lips, as she 
rested in the strong arms and against the 
true heart of the nan who loved her; ber 
eyes never left his face. 

“My darling,” be continued tenderly, 
‘“‘what I had feared would be a hard task 
was aimost easy one. Doctor Price’s ac- 
count of—of—of that sad occurrence at the 
Gien House, witb the light of what you had 
told me thrown upon it, showed both him 
and ne who tbe guilty person was. Dar- 


ling, can you bear it? Shall I tell you the | 


secret?”’ 


She inade a slight, acquiescent moticn | 


ot her head—speech was beyond her just 
then. 

“It was partly an accident,” le coutinued 
reatly. “She bad uot ineant to barm bim! 

think, now, tbat Hester Brand would 
have died rather than have hurt a hair of 
his bead ! Butit was sbe who killed him, 
Cecil; Ihave her contession here. My 


darling, you are listening, you can hear | 


me?"’ 
Again she made the slight, affirinative 
gesture; ber eves had not moved trom his 


fave, but a film seemed coming over | 


them. 


“Your uawe is cleared and stainless now, | 
inv beloved,’ he continued earnestly. ‘All | 


the world Knows of youriunocence! There 
is no barrier between us,Coci) ; there never 
was, save tue imaginary ove which you 


raised toriny good, But you must pull | 
that down now with your own little hands, | 


wny darling; it never was anything but 
imaginary!’ 
“Isittrue?" 


Yer lips, moving feebly, formed the | 


words, but no seund caine. 


“it is quite true, my darling,” ie auswer- 
ed gently. “i thougbtat one time that I | 


should regoice alone for this great mercy ; 
but now we can rejvice together.’ 


A faint, sorrowful smile crept up into | 
her eyes; she iifted ber head trom his | 


shoulder. 


**1t has come too late!’ she said faintly. | 


‘Poo late !—too late! Yet lam glad! Ob, 


Hugh; it would have been sweet to live 


now!" 


“And you will live, iny dearest; a long | 
and happy life lies before you and me--a | 


lile spent togetber.”’ 

She slightly shook her head, 

**T ain too tired,”’ she said al:nost inaudi- 
bly. “I have no streugth, even although | 


love you, I have no strength. But I atm | 
glad to kKnow—put your face nearer, Hugh; | 
I cannot see you! Has vight come ?—it 1s | 


growing dark !”’ 


She dropped ber bead against bim ; the | 


sunshine streamning in at the window fel! 
full upon ber face,--yet “it was growing 
dark,”’ 

“Cecil !—Cecil, my darling!’ the young 
man cried out with sudden tenderness and 
alarin, 

She lifted her languid white lids, and let 
her eyes rest upun bis face for a moment 
with a long, loving look, and moved ber 
lips to ineet his own. 


When their lips parted, after that long, 


last passionate kiss, ber head fell back 
against his shoulder, and a moment ‘ater, 
when Sir Hugh’s distracted cry for help 
brought Laura Geitu and Doctor Baxter 
hurriedly intotbe room, they found hiin 
holding a lifeless woman in bis arins, Wuile 
bis face, as it was bent over hers, was as 
colorless aa Cecil's own. 


* a a * a * 


meélody—a pause, filled in with dreamy in- 
strumental music, such as suited the time 
aud place; then slowly, and almost, as it 
were, shyly, the slender figure by the fire, 
rose trow iis lowly throve,and caine through 
the shadowy, dusky, firelit rooiwn to the 
singer's side, where she stood with her long, 
soit, lace-triusmed, snowy draperies falling 
around her. 

Slender, graceful, and pale, clad in pure 
white, as Cecil used to be, with pale golden 
hair like Cecil’s curling about ber pretty 


| head, with eyes dark and beautiful, wistful 


perhaps, but not sad now, and little white 
bands, on which Huge Danecourt’s dia- 
monds gleaned. Surely, if Cecil bad died 


| on that August evening, when the sunlight 


was darkened before her eyes, she bad 
come wo life again |—tor this was Ceol, this 
pretty, pale creature who stood res ing one 
trail band on Sir Hugh’s shoulder, and 
siniling into the proud, tender, radiant blue 
eyes which glanced up at ber with such 
adoring love. 

it was Cecil. 

That long, deathlike swoon had been fol- 
lowed by days of languor, weakuess, and 
suffering, but in the end Doctor Baxter 
proved atrue prophet. Youth and a nat- 
urally sound constitution, and that best of 
all restoratives, happiness, combined with 
| the tenderest nursing, the most unceasing 
care, the inost devoted skill, were power- 
ful against delicacy and disease ; and after 
'# time the weakness lessened, the heart 

strengthened, and sleep and appetite re- 
turned. 


' Itmigbt be that Cecil never would be a 
strong woman, never equal to much excite- 
| nent or fatigue without after suffering, but 
so far as human foresigbt could deterinine 
' she would live a long life of ease froin pain 
_ and suffering. 
| She bad regained all, and more than all 
her past beauty in those bappy days otf con- 
| valescence, wLen the trees about Peacock 
| Court lost their delicate green aud donned 
the russet and gold and crimson of autumn. 
| In those quaint, old-world rooms, and that 
' sweet, pure air, in the tenderness which 
| surrounded her on every side, in the kind- 
ness of the kind old people, whose sim piic- 
ity and goodness had deeply impressed ber, 
it seemed as if inuch of that dark cantie 
_ of her past fell away froin her, and she re- 
| gained some of the youth which she bad 
lost so early. 

She was so grateful for the kindness 
shown ber, 80 unwi:ling to give trouble, so 
patient ard uncouplainivg, that ‘as gold is 
| tried by fire, soa heart must be tried by 
| pain,’’ and that in the furnace of living aung- 
uish Cecil’s pature had been cleanseu and 
purified froin every spot and stain, 
| Justa touch of the old wistiulness was in 
ber eyes as sie stood by the piano on the 
eve of ber wedding-day, just a gleam of 
sadness in her simile, 

She wore a soit, clinging white gown, 
profusely ruftled with lace, and her only 
vurnaiment was the great diainond ring which 
| On the inorrow was to be exchanged for a 

plain gold one, 

Sir Hugh, looking up at her, began soltly 
| to sing again, smiling a little to see how the 
:ovely rose color crept into her face, as 
she listened to the quaint, pretty words he 
sang. 


| 


‘*There is dew for the flow‘ret, 

And hcney for the bee, 

And bowers for the wild bird, 
And love for you and me. 


‘*There are tears for the many, 
And pleasures for the few ; 
But let the world pass on, dear, 
There is love for me and you. 


‘*There is care that will not leave us, 
And pain that will not flee ; 

But on our hearth unaltered 

Sits love "tween you and me. 


“Our love it ne’er was reckoned, 
Yet good itis and true, 
It's all the world to me, vear, 
And all the world to you.’ 


“Now pay me,’ Sir Hugh said fond! as 
he turned from the piano aad put bis ome 
around her, and with adivine blush Cecil 
stooped her fair head and deposited a soft 











iim span tts brow ; then he rose, and they 
went to the fire together. 
one have eS ing be ask yo Cecil ?” 

e@ young man gently, as y stood 
side by side, and be saw earnest, intent 
look with which she raised her eyes to bis, 
the sweet whose every expression he 
wNOuly what” she began in al 

y what— e n a low vor 
ss sa 

“What Mr. Bevan told me this afternoon, 
dear?” he concluded for her. “Is tbat it, 
my child? Then it is easily told. He has 
made every possible inquiry, dear, and, ac- 
qainted as he bas been jor 50 man) years 
with the faunly, be cannot be inistaken, 
Tuere is no ove belonging in any way, bow- 
ever remote, to” —be hesitated for a moment 
but for a inoment only—‘to your husband, 
who is not only not in need but wealthy. 
That unbappy woman bas left no one be- 
longing to her, and the servant who was so 
taithtul » friend to her is amply provided 
for by her legacy of her entire inooime, 
Therefore,”’ he added gently, “there is no- 
thing to interfere with your project of es- 
tablishing the buspital you have planned 
and the convalescent bome; and Mr. Bevan 
cordially approves your project. For a law- 
yer,” added Sir Hugh with a little simile, 
‘Bevan isanything buta bad fellow. There 
is nothing be would not do for you, ny 
dearest, in expiation for his erroneous 
judgment ot long ago.” 

“He is very good,’’ Cecil answered gen- 
tly. ‘I remember before comiog bere, be 
told me to take bappiness if it came within 
my grasp. Since then I regretied taking 
his advice more than once, but now-~—now 
I am glad.” 

“TI owe him an everlasting debt of grati- 
tude,” Sir Hugh answe siniling, “for 
sending me so sweet a tenant for the Gate 
House.” 

“Really, Hugh ?” 

‘*Really and truly, my dearest.” 

“The Gate House will be a happy bome, 
now,” Cecil reinarked, after asbort pause, 
**Diok and Laura are 80 well suited to each 
other, and 80 good, that they deserve to be 
happy.” 

“As they will be,’’ he replied heartily. 
“Dick, like inyself, owes Mr, Bevan a debt 
of gratitude.”’ 

There was asbort pause, then Cecil re- 
unarked : 

“There was sowetiing else, Hugh.” 

“] was thinking of that, dear,’”’ be replied 
gently. “I did as you wished, aud in a 
very few days now, the cross will be placed 
over that quiet grave in the churcnyard 
among the Welsu billa It will bave ber 
initials, and the date upon it, and the one 
word, ‘MISERERE’.’’ 

“Thank you, Hugh.” 

The silence which followed waa filled 
with regretiul thoughts of the man who 
died in that lonely house in the distant 
hills, and of the woman, 80 much more tu 
be pitied, who, loving him, yet gave him 
death with her own hands. It was broken 
by the entrance of Mrs. Geith and Doctor 
Baxter, followed by Knolls with tea, and 
presently the firelit room was bright with 
pleasant voices, and the cheerful clatter of 
ot silver abd china, and the sad thoughts 
driited away. 

* v 2 - Oo « 

Such a wedding as it was—that double 
wedding at Danecourt Church. Never bad 
fairer brides or prouder bridegrooms knelt 
atthe altar. It was a quiet wedding, so tar 
as guests, carriages, and festivities went ; 
but sir Hugh’s tenants turned outto a wan 
to see their squire married, and Ceci!, in 
her simple white gown and bonnet, was the 
object of great enthusiasin, 

And awong the wedding guests were Jes- 
sie Arnold and ber grave Cccister husband 
—the former the picture of a bappy young 
inatron ; and Anne Danecourt, beautif 
aud stately, yet gentler than of yore, aud 
very tender to her brother's pale bride ; a!! 
the more tender, perhaps, because she, t0, 
had yielded to that *foolisu passion called 
Love,” and was going to Gesert the Hail 
for the vicarage ere inany inonths elapsed. 

But Constauce Butler was not present ; 
she bad gone abroad « few months before, 
and the latest tidings from ber were that 
sie was on the eve of marriage with a Ger- 
inan count of ancient lineage, and that she 
was going tosettle in Berlin; and Cecil’s 
face bad grown very pitiful as she read be- 
tween the lines of that letter, and thouzbt 
that had Constance not loved her c-usit, 
she would not bave hated ber—Cecil—so 
bitterly, or have spoken such cruel words 
toheron that summer day, beside tbe 
brook, words which bad burried on the 
execution of Ler desperate project of flight. 
But of that interview, of those cruel woras, 
Cecil never spoke to her husband. 


Aad at the wedding, the most bonored 
guests wore a white-baired old mau, in the 
attire of a past generation, and a dainty old 
lady, in soft gray satin, fashioned with the 
wise simplicity and absence of adorouient 
which were most becoming to her years, 
wbo had come from Peacock Court for the 
occasion, and returned to it bappy iv Sir 
Hugh and Lady Daneoourt’s promise to be 
constant and regular visitors at the quaint, 
stately old house where Cecil had been 
taken in and cherisbed so teuderly wituout 
hesitation or mistrust. 

Mr. Bevan was there also, and it is re- 
corded that, misogynist as he was, alter 
that date his opinionsin re inatrimony were 
much altered, and he has even been heard 
to say that single blessed ness nay be a '!s 
take, and that—oh, ominous assertion !— 
that it was never too late to inend ! 

‘Lhe wedding belis were ringing gaily as 
the carri containing the bappy pai's 
rolled swiftly away from the Gate House. 

Doctor and Mrs. Baxter were on thelr 
way toa pretty Devon village, where they 
were to spend the short holiday which was 
all the bridegroom could allow bimse!!; 
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ugh and Lady Daneocourt were going 
- a, where they twnade their first 
palt in their journey toc summer skies and 
softer wiods than ours,in which favored 
lands they were to spend the winter, which 
they hoped would restore Cecil to health 
and strength. 

That evening, in the happy solitude of 
their sitting room at the quiet hotel over- 
looking the Embankment, the husband 
and wife stood baod In hand by the win- 
dow, and looked out at tbe silver moon- 
light streaming on the quiet water of the 
river, and idealizing the seene with its pure 

bt. 

ieney had been talking softly and serious. 
ly, not of theirown bappiness, but of the 
hospital in the centre of the great crowded 
city near which ne bad lived, which Henry 
Beaumont’s money was to build and sup- 

rt, and the convalescent home at the sea- 
side which bap neg Pee rt pg hy his 
memory, for the og of the r 
and feebie and distressed, - 

Standing there together, with the moon- 
light falling upon them,they acknowledged 
that it bad been well for them that they fad 
known suffering, since it had taught them 
to endure patiently, and to see the silver 
lining to every cloud. 

And as the silver moonshine touched 
them with its gentie hand, it seemed as if 
tue silvery fingersbeld a divine benedic- 
tion which rested upon them tenderly ; as 
if the soft ripple of water ander their win- 
dows brought them a promise of peace,and 
bappiness, and heaith, and al! good things 
—a promise for the future to keep—a pro- 
mise which the future kept. 


|THE END.] 


Porgleby’s Portrait. 


BY H. O. SESSIONS, 














very well, you know, having one’s 

portrait to stick up in one’s house, 
and band down to one’s descendants and 
all that, but to thrust it before the public 
like this, it’s — confound it, sir—it’s like 
their impudence!’’ 

We were ata picture gallery, Porgleby 
and I, in attendance with others upon the 
lovely and gesthetic Doris Fasquel, to 
whom we were both paying desperate 
attentiong in fiercest rivalry of each 
other, 

The withering rebuke pronounced b 
Porgleby was provoked by the counterfeit 
presentinent on caovas of a peculiarly iil- 
tuvored infant, who sat on a bed and yglow- 
ered at the public in a singularly offensive 
inanner. 

A inaaner, the nore aggravating to the 
public, inasmuch as there were several 
really good pictures on the line with it; but 
nobody could look at thein without en- 
countering the infant’s glare, and experi- 
encing a nausea, 

What Miss Fusquel said of the abomina- 
tion, was something infinitely more crusb- 
ing than Porgleby’s comment, and —_ 
w have made tbat pretender, knowing 
what he knew, sink into his boots then and 
there. 

Said the wsthetic Doris, with curling lip, 
and nostril swelling with an indignation 
that might bave taxed the percil of tne 
or said this fastidious but sensible art 
critic: 

“if I knew any one who had ever been 
painted like that, and whether or not ex- 
hibited, and the ‘thing’ were brought be- 
fore me,and proved to be his portraii—if he 
were all the world to ine then, [ would cast 
him off for ever.” 

There was, I remember, a sort of green- 
ish tinge about that atrocious canvas; but [ 
won’t take it upon myself to decide whether 
it was now reflected upon it from the coun- 
tenance of Porgieby, or whether the latter 
borrowed from the ‘thing’ itself a hue of the 
charnel house, 

But I know well that I saw that in Por- 
gleby’s face which instantly prompted the 
query, whetber there were not at this ino- 
inentin existence a painted Porgleby, a 
thing of horror, that if now brought to 
light, might launch upon his hated head 
the Fasquelian thunderbolt? 

Such a perpetration might there be even 
here, on these very walls, 

Possessed by this idea, I plunged wildly 
into the catalogue,and I hunted ravenous.y 
about for some such damning evidence with 
Which to bring my detested rival face to 
face before her. 

In this chimerical pursuit I nearly lost 
my companions, and it was only ny sense 
of the imbecility of allowing Porgleby a 
monopoly of her favor, that brought me 
to ber side again before my erratic move- 
ments and inattention had been re- 
marked, 

As it was I had given Porgleby the 
weathers de of me for the present; but 
es felt sure was but tempo- 

A suspicion had taken possession of my 
inind that 1 had once beheld in the Porgle- 
by halls certain shadowy and indescribable 
productions, known and reverenced there 
by the generic name of family portraits. I 
remembered distinctly one portentous gilt 
frame, —— an expanse of Egyptian 
anne, out of which, under certain con- 

itions of light, loowned awfully the linea- 
ments of a Lumpish lady of advanced age 
and lugubrious aspect. 

-. » too, a confused recollectien 

ke reoue other artistic achievements of a 

am nature, in which mingled an impres- 

- 0 Of acanvas boy, distinguished by a 
aste of laydown collar of exceeding 

dinginesa,’ 

wre we leftthe yallery, it had grown 
» 4 BCitled conviction with me that that 


\ HAT Porgleby said wasthis: ‘It's all 





thunderbolt was han 
where. ging about some 
hat if I were to unoarth this atrocity in 
the Porgleby domicile. I was not on vielt- 
ing teruns with Porgleby, who, I knew, 0oc- 
cupied the housein which his lately de- 
parted nts had brought up a smail and 
promising ~y¢ 

But the fact of my not having the entree 

of the mansion made little diflerence to ny 
purpose, 
1 did nut expect to find the abomination 
I was in quest of flaunting in the pride of 
place in the best parlor or the dining-room, 
or even pining in obscurity, with its face to 
the wall, in the master’s sanctum, 

If such a —s was in existence under 
Porgleby’s roof,it was most likely relegated 
to some iumber-attic or servant’s bed-room, 
whence the task of extricating it, although 
delicate, was yet practicable. 

I waited till Porglieby had gone out of 
town, and having ascertained that he had 
not repsired to the same resort as Miss 
Fasquel, I caused it to be known that I had 
departed for Spe and took lodgings in the 
nexi street to Porgleby’s. 

I disguised myself, and kept watch upon 
the house, 1 feil in with certain followers 
of my rival’s doimestics—a policeman and a 
gu seman, 

I gave them orders for theatres for nights 
when they were offduty; and when both 
their Dulcineas were absent with them, 1 
sent an emissary to the house to cast about 
him tor some traces of the apocryphal work 
of art I had persuaded mysei!t was con- 
cealed on the preinises, 

My agent was a picture cleaner, upon 
whose studio I had alighted while prow!- 
ay ef about the neighborhood. 

aving purchased of bim an exception- 
ally melancholy example of his genius that 
had somehow been lelt upon his bands, I 
induced him, for an additional douceur, to 
take it to Porgieby’s house, and leaving it 
there for him, request to be shown any 
other works of the samme classin the man- 
sion, requiring restoration ; and to report to 
me thereon. 


The picture cleaner sped but poorly in 
his mission. A sharp Lut coarse-minoed 
boy in buttons answered bim, and threat- 
ened to “cbuck his rubbish into the street 
it he didn’t take his hook with it pretty 
slippy.”’ 

aster never bad none of that rot litterin’ 
about the place, 

Had it all carted away, s00n as ever the 
things came to be his’n. Might be some in 
the dust-bin now, and if the ‘purfessor’ 
liked to empty it, he might have al! he» 
fonnd for his trouble,but be shouldn’t 
leave his ‘“signboards’ there.”’ 

Which admonitions and unkind language 
so vexed the ‘‘purfessor’s’”’ soul that bad 
to soothe it with further largesse and much 
strong waters, 

But [ gained something from. his visit ; 
the suspicion, that a portrait of Porgleby,of 
doubttul artistic merit had, until a recent 
period, been cherished in the mansion,and, 
since the demise of the head of the fa:nily, 
had been banished by his unregenerate son 
and heir to some limbo or another, more or 
less distant and ignominious. 

Furtber inquiries in the neighborhood 
elicited the information that sundry lcts of 
old furniture and tniscellaneous rubbish, 
including some dingy and decaying pict- 
ures, had lately been cleared out of the 
Porgleby domicile by certain speculative 
dealers, 

This was some clue, and I at once set to 
work to scour the tocality in quest of these 
tradesinen. 

I don’t use the last vero literally, for the 
neighborhood into which my investigations 
led me was one that would bave taken a 
good deal of scouring. 

I mean, of course, that I commencd a 
systematic search in the secund-hand stores 
who had bought up the cast-off chattels 
and art treasures of the house of Porgie- 
by. 
Xe was an unsavory business, It took me 
into the most uninviting siums, and into 
divers frowsy dens, filled with heterogene- 
ous collections of decayed and faded turni- 
ture. 

A melancholy array of begrimed and 
mouldering canvases formed a portion ot 
each stock of lumber, some ot which | 
turned over in searck of that shadowy por- 
trait of Porgleby; but I soon sickened of 
this task. 

I then contented myself with a cursory 
inspection of the goods exposed for sale 
outside their reepective emporiums, and 
comprising the whole stock-in-trade of 4 
portable character. 

There were agood many turniture dealers 
in that part of town; chiefly in two or three 
colonies, which I visited 80 often, a8 at 
length to attract the quiezical notice of 
sundry pretty young Jewesses in charge of 
the re!use. : 

Presently in an idie moment, and in an- 
other quarter, chance guided me—yes, at 
last the ‘thing’ loomed upon my appalled, 
but yet enraptured vision. For I had found 
it—the ‘thing’ itself in all its nakedness, 
its hideousness, its dirt, deformity, and de- 
cay. 

It was a revolting production. It was de- 
tached frown its frame, and it hung out of 
doors, exposed to the elements ageinst a 
background of ramshackle household 

s; a blackened, smoke and dirt en- 
crusted portrait in oils of a boy with a flat 
leaden tace, colorless eyes, limp black hair, 
a towering forehead, a long bare throat, * 
grimy expanse of lay down coliar, a brick- 
red tunic belted at tbe waist, dingy white 
continuations of exceeding spikiness, and 
vast strapped shoes, firmly planted upon 4 
carpet of gruesome darkness. ; 

Ip a word the portrait of Peter I orgleby, 
Jr., aged, perbaps, more than seven, but 
inuch more unlovely than seventy. 





How did I make so sure of this, is it ask- 
ed? What evidence was there on tLe face 
of it of this damning fact? Well, this is 
my affair, and space will scarcely permit 
the explanation, 

Enough that I was 80 satisfied of its au- 
thenticity as to become the proprietor of 
the monstrosity. I got it cheap, cheap as 
the dirt it really was, though dear enough 
at any figure except forthe purpose it was 
ineant to serve, 

All this time I bad never sus ed that 
while I was hunting about,and digging and 
delving in these abominable places to coin- 
pass the confusion of Porgleby, that craven 
had been secretly and basely plotting for 
a own downfall, 

might have known, but again bad not 
reflected, that there lay testering, in the 
darksome regions of Soho, a plague spot 
ponmes by « rattish tribe of scumblers and 
daubers, rejoicing-—save the inark! in the 
self-imposed description of artists. 

I ania bave suspected, but yet slum- 
bered in benighted ignorance of the fact, 
that Porgleby had descended into this 
Hades, and then anu there bad found—no, 
had caused to be cunningly and fiendisb! 
concocted—a diabolical instrument. But 
will not y try nee 

Let me first have the satisfaction of re- 
cording what 1 attempted—ay, and trium- 
phantly accomplished, for this demon’s dis- 
coinfiture, 

Witb the revolting boy-portrait carefully 
screened from observation, in my custody, 
l repaired by appointment to Miss Fas- 

vel’s house, where I found the detested 

orgleby calmly awaiting the disclosures I 
had engaged to make, and bad invited bim 
to bear and witnese, 

I placed the scarifying canvas, still de- 
cently covered,upon an ease! I had brought 
with me, while, by way of iutroduction, I 
succinctly stated to Miss Fasquel the cir- 
cuinstances under which I had become pos- 
sessed of the yet hidden atrocity, and the 
evidence I hud acquired identifying it with 
its abborred original ; who, to ny supreme 
content, I saw turn as livid as the sickly- 
colored cloth that shrouded tbe dreadful 
‘thing’ upon the easel. 

Then, with melodramatic gesture,I with- 
drew the cover, and, standing back a pace, 
pointed to the canvas abomination, and 
tragically exclaimed— 

**tebold the portrait of Porgleby !”’ 

Zelica belore the Unveiled Prophet is the 
nearest parallel I know of to poor Doris, at 
the harrowing spectacle now reveaied to 
ner distract gbt. 

Sbe pressed her lissom fingers convul- 
sively against ber stricken eyes, she 
stamped her foot, and gurgled, rather than 
criei—gurgled chokingly, stutteringly : 

“T—t—t—take itaway! How d—d—dare 
you b—bring such a f—teartul THING into 
my house? T—take it away thie instant, 
before | f—faint!” Then, in frenzied ac- 
cents, and with a supreme effort, ‘Is rr 
GONE?” she shrieked, and, sinking upon 
a couch, buried ber face in its cushions. 

1 promptly turned the face of the [ow 
trait to the easel, and, kneeling at ber feet, 
humbly submitted that, hideous as it was, 
yet it was loveliness ineffable to the coun- 
tenance of Porgleby at that moment, and 
inp'tored her not to look up and encounter 
the frightful fact. 

While I was soothing poor Doris, he 
snatched my canvas from the easel, and 
hurled it to the other end of the room; 
and when Doris and [, startled by the 
fracas, looked round, he had substituted 
another, covered as tine had been from 
obser vation, 

Then, with a rudely assertive foot, he 
dislodged ime froin my position, and tum- 
bled iwe promiscuously upon the carpet, 
during which time he addressed himself 
to Miss Fasquel: 

“My turn now, Miss Doris, Our friend 
here will doubtless like to learn that two 
can play at his interesting little game. 
Where he unearthed that dingraceful daub 
passes me to say; I can only protest that it 
never belonged to ine, 

“Coneceding for the sake of argument that 
I am the unfortunate original of that 
shocking travesty, it will be observed that 
it was taken ata period of life when { was 
not consulted in the tnatter of its produc- 
tion, and could not have had any responsi- 
bility in connection with it. 

‘The reverse, however, is the case with 
ourfriend, . . . His portrait was painted 
when he had arrived at man’s estate, painted 
at his own direction, sent for exhibition 
witb bis own knowledye and connivance, 
though happily the public was spared the 
torture designed for it. 

“Then it was meanly thrown upon the 
artisv’s hands unpaid tor, and there it re- 
tained until providentially discovered by 
me, and Jifted from its onlivion. I am 
sure, Mise Faequel, you will agree with 
ie that it is areal pity such a nobie work 
of art should be whoily lost to the worid, 
and though a public wv? might not be 
its proper place, still the ‘Portrait of a 
Gentleman’ might fitly adorn the .. . 
Mansion, for lack of aught else therein of 
a gentlemanly character.” 

Thereupon the wretch uncovered the 
canvas and disclosed—a truly awful per- 
petration. I decline to defaine mysel! by 
attempting a description of this unspeak- 
abie vulgarity, which certainly bad a sort 
ot caricature likeness to mysel!f, but was at 
the saine time an infamous libel, inasmuch 
as I hac never sat for anythirg but a photo- 
yrapb, and assuredly never to a wretched 
scurnbler like the perpetrator of this vile 
thing. 

I fad raised my volee in asseveration of 
this unimpeachable tact, and in denancia- 
tion of this dastardly attempt to confound 
ine, and outrage anew iny poor much suf- 
fering Doris, when abe imperiously en- 
joined me to silence. 





“I have had enough of this!" she said, 
with voice and manner deadly calm—a 
direful contrast to her late agitation. As 
she spoke she touchad the beli, and, while 
waiting the appearance of the servant, walk- 
ed tranquilly to and fro with the air of a 
tragedy queen—neither of us daring to in- 
terpose a word, but each secretly enjoying 
the other’s discownfitare, which he knew 
— too well was coming. 

hen the footman — the door, Miss 
Fasquel swept imperially out ot the room, 
ordering the man as she passed him to 
throw both the paintings out into the street 
= to see that their proprietors followed 
em. 

This waa done, and from that day to this 
neither Porgieby nor I have darkened 
Doris’s door again. Porgleby and I subse- 
quently had it out, but——._ Curtain. 
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OF NATURAL GA 





The earliest use of natural gas on record 
wasin China, where for centuries it has 
been conveyed throu hollow baimboos 
from fissures in malt mines to the surface 
for burning pur 

Near the Caspian Seain Asia, there are 
also places where natural gas is seen to 
exude from the earth,and a similiar pheno- 
menon ig to be seen in the Szalatna salt 
mine in Hungary. 

Natural gas was first discovered in this 
country in the neighborbood of Fredonia, 
Chautauqua County, New York, early in 
the century. Here it was put to use b 
soine enterprising citizens inthe year 1821. 
A small well was bored in tne village to 
the depth of twenty-seven feet, and the gas 
was conducted through pipes to the houses, 
— it was used for illuminating purposes 
alone. 

It is said that in 1824, on the occasion of 
Lafayette’s visit,.he village wasilluminated 
with natural gas. This well, which was 
drilled in 1850 to the depth of only seventy 
feet, continued to supply the village with 
illuminating gas until the year 1858 It is 
a noteworthy tact that although this Inter- 
esting discovery was widely known it did 
not lead to any further experiments, either 
in the neighborhood or in other places, till 
fully twenty yveurs after 1821. 

In the early part of the present century 
it was found that the wells which were 
bored for salt in the Kanawha Valley yiel«- 
ed large quantities of gas. In 1841 this gv 
was first used as fuel for boiling the brines 
obtained from the wella. Neariy all the 
wells drilled forthe parpose of obtaining 
petroleum afforded natural gas in abun- 
dance; it was, in fact a considerable tncoon- 
venience to those engaged in sinklog, and 
often a source of serious danger. 

In 1265 a well which was sunk for petro- 
leum at West Bloomfield, New York,struck 
a flow of natural gas, An effort was made 
to utilize this,and it was carried in « wooden 
main to Rochester, a distance of twenty- 
tour tniles, in 1870,lor the purpose of illum- 
inating the city. but the experigient was a 
failure, And, though it was obvious that 
this gaseous product constituted an inex- 
haustible supply of excellent fuel, no seri- 
ous attempt was tnade to put it to use in 
manutacture until during the past decade, 

In 1873 « well in Arunstrong County, this 
State, was so arranged that the gas could 
be separated from the water with whicb it 
was discharged,and conveyed through pipes 
to several miles in that vicinity, where it 
was used in the manufacture of bar iron. 
Irom that time to the present day the use 
and discovery of natural gas Las increased 
very rapidly. 

—— -o 

MARRIAGEABLE AGES.—According to 
the French Civil Code a wale cannot 
wnarry until be bas reached hi+ eighteenth, 
or @ female until she has reached her 
fourteenth, birthday. Uader the old mon- 
archy, boys of fourteen ana girls of twelve 
were inarried; but in such a contiagency 
they were separated until they attained a 
nore mature age. 

In Russia the limit is, for males eighteen 
and tor females sixteen. There are excep- 
tions to this, however: natives of the Cau- 
casus tnay be inarried, inales at fifteen and 
females at thirteen; and in special cases 
Lishops can authorize a iwnarriage to be 
solemnized six months before the attain- 
inent of the ages preacribed by law. 

In Saxony and the Netherlaics, the limit 
is the same as the preceding, without the 
exceptions, In Italy, Dentinark, Roumania, 
and Baden, it is eighteen for males and 
titteen for females. According to the Baden 
law, parents’ consent is neccessary for :nales 
up to the age of twenty-five, and for females 
up to the age or twenty-one. 

In Denmark the Limit is twenty for inales 
and sixteen for females; ii: Switzerland 
from fourteen to twenty for mates aod 
trom twelve to eighteen for females; in 
Finland and Sweden, twe'ty-one for males 
and fifteen for females («xception being 
uade in the case of Finnish ots en. 
gaged in service, when the limit ia, for 
males eighteen and for femaies seventeen ); 
in Spain and Portugal, fourteen for males 
and twelve for temaies; in Greece, fifteen 
for males and twelve tor females; in 
Germany, eighteen for inales and fourteen 
tor females; and iv Bavaria, from fourteen 
to eighteen for wnales and from twelve to 
fifteen for femnales. 

In Lapland there is no limit for females, 
but for males seveuteen is the limit. In 
Norway tbere is no legal restriction on 
either sex; vuelther is therein Turkey. In 
Hungary, if the marriage be according to 
canonical law—that ia, if the persons in- 
terested belong to the Catholic or Oriental 
Church—fifteen is the limit for males and 
twelve for females; if the marriage be 
according to civil law, the limit is twelve 
years for both sexes, 
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THE DEPARTED. 





RY JOUN G. WHITTIER. 





And yet, dear heart, remembering thee, 
Am I not richer than of old ? 
Safe in thy immortality, 
What change can reach the wealth I hold ? 
What chance can mar the pear! and gold 
Thy love hath left in trust with me ? 
And while in life's late afternoon, 
Where cool and long the shadows grow, 
I walk to meet the night that soon 
Shall shape and shadow overflow, 
I can not tee] that thou art far, 
Since near at need the angels are: 
And when the sunset gates unbar 
Shall I not see thee waiting stand, 
And, white against the evening star, 
The welcome ef thy beckoning hand! 


Yet love wil! dream and faith wili trust 
(Since He who knows our need is Just) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through the cypress trees: 
Who hopeless lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 
Who hath net learned In bours of faith 

The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 

And love can never lose its own! 

— —- 


MAD MORDEN. 


BY F. A. LAYARD. 








CHAPTER II, 


T midnight I awoke him. He said be 
did not teel refreshed by bis sleep,that 
he had been oppreseed by aw!ul night- 

mares, as of some unspeakable horror of 
sin and darkness closing hirn in on all sides, 
and « sensation as if he were falling into a 
bottomless abyss with none to save 
him. 

He felt quite grateful to me for awaking 
him and delivering bim from such appall- 
ing dreains. 

Atter making a good supper from thecon- 
tents of our bainper, we changed places ; 
Major Morden took my seat as watcher, 
and I lay down as he had previously done 
on the floor of the car, and rolling myself 
upin my rugs, was soon oblivious of all 
around me, 

How long Islept I do not know, but 
looking back now, I think it must have 
been about half an hour, when I was sud- 
denly awakened by a feeling of fear or 
dread warning of some impending danger; 
1 cannot explain what I felt, but it almost 
seeined to ine as if some voice had whisp- 
ered in my ear, ‘“Beware!’’ 

I sat up, and looked round; there was no 
one on the four seats of the car! Where 
wasthe Major? A pang of fright struck 
my heart 

Had he fallen over the bulwark of the car 
in trying to manage the ropes? Horrible 
thought, whieh I tried to put from me at 
onee, for Il knew he could not have worked 
them unassisted, without incurring a great 
risk to bis own personal satety, and besides 
lie was too experienced an aeronaut to have 
attempted such afoolbardy act. 

But where could he be? again I looked 
round, 

In front of me the seat was empty, the 
rags seemed to have falien off itin a beap 
on the floorof the car; at my right side 
under the seat was the hamper, on the 
leftunder the other seat, the rack contain- 
ing the barometer and = other instru- 
ments, 

I threw off ny wraps and knelt up; the 
balloon was still sailing in perfect steadi- 
ness, but the air was much warmer, and I 
immediately concluded we were being 
borne along in a lower current than hither- 
to, and consequently nearer the earth, 

What was that sound? Istarted. Again 
I heard it. 

Surely someone laughing softly; astrange 
laugh that seemed to curdle the blood in 
ny veins, 

tappeared to come from the heap of 

rugsin front of me, and the folds began to 
move. I gszed at the dark mass fascinated 
and unable to stir. 

The heap began to rise slowly, silently, 
and then, a pale livid face looked out trom 
the folds of the rug, and again I heard that 
strange low laugh, 

The figure was now in a kneeling pom- 
tion, the face on a level with ny own, and 
asthe moon came out from a bank of 
silvery clouds I saw that it was the Major! 
Instantly my presence of mind returned ; 
the unknown is always more or less mys- 
terious, but an evil realized is more easy to 
cope with, mentally and physically. 

A sudden thought flashed through my 
mind, and with it, the recollection of what 
Morden bad related to me earlier in the 
evening about bis mother and her grand- 
father, together wita his strange behavior 
after his attack of fainting. 

_ The suspicion of the dreadful truth forced 
itself upon me, with a certainty born of in- 
stinct. 

Major Morden had become suddenly 
mad, and I had before me the prospect of 
two more hours, perhaps, of horror, to be 

with alunaticin a situation where 
human {aid was beyond my reach, and 
death, and possibly murder, staring ine in 
the face. 

All must depend upon myself now, and 
on my keeping up an appearance of perfect 
a 80 a quell any outbreak on the 
partot my unbappy companion ; a moment 
of weaknessimight be fatal to me, my life 
— wm — anda, 

ese ughts rushed through my n.ind 
like @ flash of lightning, and I “Qctermatned 





to make an attempt to secure the wretched 
man before he could work any mischief, 
first trying, however, what a lew words 
would do, 

“Hullo! Major,” I exclaimed, in a natu- 
ral steady voice, “you're a nice sort of 
watcher ; I do believe vou’ve been napping 
too, oof leaving the balloon to take care of 
itwelf 1”’ 

Morden laughed again, and crept a few 
inches nearer to me on his knees, I could 
see that his eyes were gieaming with 
frenzied excitewent. 

He looked, ir the heavy folds of the 
rug, as if he were clotned in some dark 
monkish garb. 

His hands now appeared out of the folds 
also, and seeined to be grasping sometbiug; 
I could not see what it was, but it seemed 
to shine here and there as the moonlight 
touched it. 

I dict not move from my place. Morden’s 
eyes glared at me, and he saidin a sort of 
stealthy whisper— 

“Yea, I have been watching--watching 
you—for many months [ have waited and 
watched—but I knew the time would come 
sooner or lacer—it has come now—now, 
Fulke coe ee do you near what I say ? 
now—false cruel friend, you took my love, 
1 will take your life—there is no escape for 
you!” 

“Oh! come now, Major!’ 1 answered, 
‘you're uiaking some mistake, vou know ; 
I'm Raymond Pengelley, not Fulke, he’s 
out in India. I daresay you atill feel a bit 
confused after your fainting fit, but I’ll do 
the next hour ot watching for you, if your 
head atill bothers you, and you can lie 
down on the seat. Shall I help you on to 
it?” 

As I spoke J rose to ny feet, and gather- 
ing up my two rugs, turned to put themcn 
the seat behind me. 

It was foolish of me to have taken my 
eyes off bim, even for an instant,for in that 
short second of time be had sprung up,and 
with a how! like some wild animal, leaped 
upon my back, throwing one of his rugs 
over me. 

I am very strong and tal!, but the sud- 
denness of the attack made the car lurch, 
and brought me down again to tiny knees 
with atnud; and now began a fight for 
dear lifesuch as I hcpe and pray it may 
never again be my lot to experience; I shud- 
der still when I think of it, 

Short as Morden was,he was wonder- 
fully powertul and wiry,and alinost catlike 
in his activity, as he knelt upon me and 
pushed me over, trying to smother me as it 
seemed in the folds of the rug. 

Fortunately in kicking out witb my foot, 
I tripped bim up, and he fel! heavily over 
me, 

In an instant I bad freed myself from the 
suffocating weight and leaped up,and a mo- 
ment after some bright object was jerked 
out of Morden’s band by the force of bis 
fall, and fell at iny feet. 

It was a long knife thatthe sergeant had 
put into the car in case we should require 
to cut something. I stooped hastily and 
picked it up, burling it over the sides,reck- 
less of any thought of requiring it, and 
only consulting my personal safety. 

My next Movement was an attempt to 
seizy the coil of Spare rope under one of 
the seats, in order to pinton my compan- 
ion and prevent him from doing further 
harm, 

But he was too quick for me. 
had divined my thought, ike 
upon it, and a very wild shriek o 
cal laughter threw it 
wark, 

Again he rushed at me, as if he would 
hurl me also after the coil of rope; his 
strength was marvellous; my superior 
height alone saved me from being throttied, 
as he clung to iny elbows, and with one 
hand outstretched tried to reach my 
throat. 

Now I had shaken him off and thrown 
himon the floor of the car; the instant 
after, he was up again and dragging me 
down by my knees. 

Over and over, backwards and forwarda, 
we rolled, the one on tne other, panting, 
struggling, each fighting for the mastery ; 
the madman biting at my hands till the 
blood streamned from them, and shrieking 
and laughing demoniacally, with eyes 
gieaming like live coals, as he tore at my 
tnroat each time he rolled uppermost. 

At last with a tremendous eftort I threw 
him from me to the other end of the car; 
he lay there quite still, face upwards, and 
aris outstretched under the seat. I thougnt 
I had stunned him, and, pausing a second 
to take breath, I Jooked out over the bul- 
warks, 

To my astonishment, we were not more 
than six or seven hundred feet above the 
level of the earth; some current of wind 
inust have been gradually bearing us down- 
wards. 

In the east the dawn was giving a dim 
suspicion of its approach by a faintest tint 
of primirose on the black darkness of the 
sky, for the moon had gone behind heavy 
clouds and only a few stars were visible. 
Every moment we seemed to be getting 
nearer the earth. 

I struck my repeater—balf-past two; we 
ought to be nearing our journey’s end, and 


As if he 
yuneed 
mania- 
over the bul- 





should, if we could direct the balloon ac-: 


cording to the currents of wind predicted, 
come down somewhere in the neighborhood 
of Fulbam; but this would not ve for an- 
other bour and a half, it 1 could judicious 


ly raise the balloou by the occasional throw- | 


ing out of a gand-bag; whereas, if I let the 
balloon drift downwards of itaown will in 
an oblique current, we should reach the 
earth in about three quarters of an hour, 
perbaps 
culate, we should descend near Hampton 
Court. 


All this passed through my train in ei 


| 


leas, and, as well as I could cal- 


flash, and I determined to act on the latter 
plan, and throw out our anchor when IL 
neared some trees, and trust to Providence 
to send me some rescue from my terrible 
mpanion. - 
oe flight noise made me look at Morden’s 
prostrate foam. He was breatbing heavily, 
his eyes were shut, but his two bands were 
moving about under the seat with a sliding 
movement. 
What could it mean? Perhaps he was 
golug to bave a fit, the result of his beavy 


A feeling of pity prompted me to wait 
and see what would happen before resort- 
ing to any violent measures to secure him; 
but, to prepare myself tor any fresh attack, 
I stooped do-vn and took the two long straps 
off the hamper. 

Scarcely had I slipped the buckle of the 
last one, when with a wild appallin 
screamin of triumpb, Morden leaped gud- 
denly from the floor on to the seat of the 
car. 

Witb one hand he whiried the axe we had 
brought with us round bis head,while with 
the other be held on to the ropes above 
him. Fool thatI was tohave forgotten we 
had it with us! 

Witb all the cunning of a maniac he had 
feigned being stunned to put me off my 
guard,and had steaithily taken the axe from 
the peg on which it hung. 

His eyes glared with fury, and he foamed 
at the lips as he screamed to me,and poured 
forth atorrentof inarticulate words,chreats, 
and curses. 

“You shall die with me!” he yelled; 
“the time has come; hell is tnere down 
down below, we will fall together, down, 
down, down !”’ 

With a screech that pierced through my 
brain, he turned and cut one of the great 
ropes through with the axe. Immediately 
I became aware of his frighttal intention— 
he was going to sever the car from itssilken 
globe. . 

The thought of the horrible death im- 
pending over me roused me to superbu- 
inap energy. I rushed to seize him, but 
with extraordinary agility he dashed round 
to the opposite side, and with another rapid 
blow cut through a secone rope, 

Round and round we rushed, the car 
swaying with sickening motion, now that 
two of the ba:ancing ropes were severed. I 
tried to loop the strap round his legs, but it 
was all in vain. 

On went tbe frightful pursuit ; now he 
was bounding froin one side to the other of 
the car,now eluding my outstretched hands 
by jumping off the seat and up again on to 
the very edye of the bulwark, al! the time 
slashing out with his dreadful weapon at 
the ropes, which bit by bit Degan to give 
way as he chopped at them 1n his head-long 
rush, 

Breathless and giddy and sick with hor- 
ror, [ began to realize how unable [I was to 
capture hin, and how near I was to an 
awtul death. 

Only three ropes remained, one at one 
end ot the car, and one middle one on each 
side. Dawn was now fully breaking, and 
night fighting with the return of day- 
light. 

Nearer and nearer wecame to earth, we 
were scarcely two hundred feet above it, 
and scudding along at awful speed, the car 
rocking frigutfully as the balloon began to 
revolve slowly round in its dowuward 
course. Hopeless of securing Morden, I 
sank exhausted on to the seat farthest trom 
him, 


“Ha, hal’ he yelled, “you’re afraid, 
Fulke Pengelley, that I shall inurder you 
with this,” and he shook the axe at ine, 
“No, no! that death is too good tor sach a 
traitorous devil as you are! When those 
three ropes go, where will you be? Think 
of that! lam notafraid! We shall dieto. 
gether !”’ 

And now he cut the rope at the end, and 
the car hung by the two middle side 
eet 

ie slid down on to the seat and, as boys 
do in a boat, began swaying himself toand 
fro, Our position at either end being the 
only thing that kept the car balanced. The 
next minute I recollected as if by inspira- 
tion that the anchor with its coil of rope 
huny at my right side, just Gutside the bul- 
wark’s wooden frame, and if 1 could keep 
my balance and stretch my right arm cau- 
tiously baekwards, without turniug my 
»vody, I might, with a strong effort, slip the 
pulley that kept it up,and let the rope slide 
out to its full length, 

No sooner thougbt than done. I glanced 
at Morden; be was still swaying the car, 
and his lips were parted tn a horrible smile 
as he gaged at ine, seemingly enjoying the 
frightful danger of our position, 

Thank Heaven! the pulley was well 
oiled, and the rope ran out noiselcssiy like 
a silkeo thread, 

The tnadiman appeared quite unaware of 
imy inanguvre. Had I wished to secure 
him now I could not have done 80; the 
least step jorward would tip the car over, 
and we should both be launched into 
eternity. 

There was nothing to do but sit absolute- 
iVimmovable, and trust in adivine Provi- 
dence to deliver me from my awtul posi- 
tion. X 

I craned iny neck sideways to look over 
the car, How quickly the sun seemed to 
have risen! ten minutes ago the night was 
all over the earth, and now the sun’s disc 
bean to rise over the horizon ina glory of 
Criznson, ainber, and green. Every object 
below us was clear, 

My calculation was right; we were 
Speeding over green fields and parks, 
through which the Thames ran like a guid- 
ing thread, telling me where we were trav- 
eling, 

Now we were approaching trees, and atill 
Salling at tremendous velocity, so close to 








earth that I could distinguish men and 
horses moving along the roads to their 
early morning labor. 

How thankful I feit that I bad not thrown 
out the rest of the sand- bags, and that Mor. 
den had not btof them. Lower and 
jower we rushed alonz—there was a catch ; 
the madiman burstinto a loud scream of 
ea enn were loose again. The anchor 
bad grazed the top of a lofty poplar on the 
bank of the river. We were now hardly 
eighty fect above the earth. 

“Ha, ba!’’ again shrieked Morden, “now, 
now prepare yourself, no more mercy for 
you, you had none for me!” 

And at the same instant he threw bimself 
fist on his face on the floor. 

The car gave another sickening lurch. I 
lifted up my beartin prayer, every breach 
a petition tor deliverance. The axe was 
under him; what was he going to do? 
Lower, lower still scudded the balloon, 
jolting, bumping, leaping along like an 
apimal, 

We were nearing the trees surrounding 
Hampton Court; halt a mile farther on I 
could see its red brick walls, slate roofs, 
and vast conservatories gleaming in the 
bright rays of the rising sun. 

Morden crawled along the floorof the car 
on elbows and knees, slowly, and ‘with face 
upturned to mine in a diabolical grin. The 
car began Slowly to slope down towards my 
end. 

My position became such asif I were sit- 
ting qn a reclining chair; I could only keep 
from falling backwards by twisting my 
feet round the iron supports of the bench, 
and by clutching hold of the rings that had 
heid the ropes, 

Above my head the severed ropes wers 
blowing out like wild streamers. How the 
end camel cannot distinctly remember, 
but my last recollection is that, with a 
frightful bowl, Morden sprang on my 
knees, ciasping me round the body. I heard 
a loud crashing rustling noise, and the car 
tipped over. 

Down, down, I seemed to slide and fall 
with fearfal velocity, till I was brought up 
sharp with a jerk that shock every bone in 
my body; something caught hold of me, I 
fell on wy side over what | thought was a 
beam, and Morden, releasing me from his 
throttling embrace, roiled over me utter- 
ing a Shrick after shriek as I saw him turn 
over and over. 

I heard an awful scream,a dull thud,then 
knew nomore. I had lost consciousness, 
and all was black darkness. 

When I recovered my senses I found my- 
self in asmal! room; a woman unknown 
to me was sitting by the window working. 
I felt puzzied; 1 could remember noth- 
1D . 

ow had I got there? Where was I? 
These two questions revolved over and 
overin my mind in hazy fashion, without 
my arriving at any satisfactory conciu- 
sion. 


Then, with returning consciousness,every 
nervein my body began to twinge and 
shoot with agonizing pain ; I tried to move, 
but I felt powerless; my arms seemed 
paralyzed, and when ! attempted to put 
thein outside the bedclothes, 1 discovered 
that my left arn: was broken and bandaged 
up in asplint, and my right arm so bruised 
and sore that I could not move it without 
severely burting myself, I uttered acry of 
pain as I sank back on wy pillow. 

The figure at the window turned; to my 
great surprise it was Mrs. Moultrie; and,at 
the open door of the little room, attracted 
by my cry, stood Evelyn. 

They both approached the bed, exclaim- 
ing, with accents of relief and pleasure, 
their thankfulness at my restoration two 
consciousness, 

In a moment, at the sight of their friend- 
ly well-known faces, I remembered all that 
bad happened; the fete at Tanchester, the 
ascent in the ‘Excelsior,’ my horrible fight 
for lite, and subsequent fall. 

“Oh! Captain Pengelley,” cried Mrs. 
Moultrie, “thank God you can speak! You 
have given usa terrible shock, but I hope 
now you will go on all right with care and 
patience.”’ 

‘Where am I, Mrs. Moultrie? Whose 
house 18 this? Who brought me here?’ I 
asked teebly. 


“You are in one of the Hampton Court 
gardeners’ cottages: he was guing & bis 
work early this inorning, at three o’clock, 
and saw the balloon crashing through tbe 
trees, and at lastthe anchor caught in 4 
tall elm, and the car, which was hanging 
by only two ropes, turned over, and you 
aud Major Morden were thrown out into 
the branches of the tree; you fell across a 
great arin of it, and were caught by a fork 
of wood tmnost providentially by the waist- 
strap of your ulster coat; but the poor Ma- 
jor fell between the branches to the 
ground,” 

“Tell me all, Mrs. Moultrie. Is be 
dead ?”’ 

‘*Yes, be must have been killed instan- 
taneously ; there was a dreadful wound on 
the back of his head, and both arms and 
one leg were broken ; itis more merciiul 
so, life would bave been torture had be 
lived under such cooditions.”’ ' 

‘*Horrible!”’ I cried; ‘what an ending to 
our journey! I will tell you more by-and- 
by, when I teel better able to talk; but i 
want to know bow you and Miss Moultrie 
caine here,’’ 

“Well, then, the gardener climbed to the 
branch where you were suspended ; be 
called to a laboring man in a field close by 
who fetched assistance ; and, with the be!p 
of a long rope and blanketand four otver 
men, they lowered you totbe ground avd 
brought you here, “A doctor was sent for, 
and be searched your pockets, and found 
your card-case and a luggage-label with 
our address on it ; so telegraphed to me at 
once, and J aud Eveyln came on here by 
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the first train ; we will stay til your mo- 
ther can come to you.” 

“Ob, Mrs. Moultrie, how kind of you! 
Bot I don’t know what to do about my 
mother ; She and my father started for a 
tour in Algeria turee weeks ayo, and I 
haven't the least idea where to write to them 
for the next montb, as they wili be con. 
tinually on the move. Please go bome ; if 

ou will geta woman to look atter me I 
sball be all right soon.” 

“No! Captain Pengelley, that settles the 
question. I will stay bere inyseli and nurse 

ou; Evelyn and | were thinking of tak- 

og & change somewhere, and we could not 
be in a prettier ay than oy ag There 
js a very good little hotel close by, and we 
sball be very comfortable; I will write to 
my husband to send our man here with the 
reat of our things and the pony-chaise.” 

In spite of all my remonstrances, good 
Mrs. Moultrie carried herown way,and Ii 
bad to subinit, not without a secret delight 
that the decision had taken out of my 
hands, and that sweet Evelyn Moultrie was 
to abare the duties of nurse with her mo- 
ther. 

Atter many weeks of suffering, I was al- 
lowed to leave my bed and take drives in 
the neighborhood, and in three months 
alter iny terrible accident I was on the road 
to convalescence, 

To cut iny story short, when I returned 
to Tancbester with the Moultries,I felt that 
I bad won the affection of both my nurses 
and the heart of one, and that I bad only to 
ask, to have it in my fond keeping for 
ever. 

] was not longin deciding the moment - 
ous question, and iny pretty Evelyn toid 
me,with many blushes and laugts and ten- 
der looks, that she would be my nurse for 
all the rest of berlife, if I would promise 
togo no more balloon rides with jealous 
madmen ! 

Poor Morden was buried ih the little 
churchyard of Hampton Wick, where the 
regiment erected a stone to his memory. It 
was evident that my extraordinary resem- 
blance to my cousin Falke Pengelley had 
brought abont in the unfortunate man’s 
mind a revival of his disappointinent and 
sufferings, and the shock at the sight of me 
bad overthrown the waveriny balance of his 
brain, and induced the sudden wadness to 
which he was only too predisposed heredi- 
tarily, in spite of his asseverations to the 
contrary. 

Nearly five years have passed since that 
terrible night, but the memory ot it is still 
ss fresh as if it had happened yesterday, 
and many atimein my dreams I see the 
awful face of “Mad Morden” creeping 
closer and closer to me, till 1 wake with a 
loud cry of horror, to findto my beartfelt 
relief that itis but a vision of darkness, 
and that I am on ‘terra-firma,’ and not in 
the swaying car of the great balloon ‘E xcel- 
sor.’ ; 

(THE END.] 


“Much, or Little.” 


P. THATCHER. 
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lord of our villageino. Pbysically, Loft- 

us was one of the largest inen in the 
Vilage, weighing considerably over eigh- 
teen stone. 

Mentally and morally, he was one of the 
Sinallest. He was a skinflint ov a small 
scale, 

He never made large ventures, The turn- 
ing of an honest peuny gave him no partic- 
ular joy ; but if he could get the better of a 
neighbor, or of a traveler, in the way ol a 
deal, he was happy. 

Ou the other hand. let him be over- 
reached in the way of a deal, or in the 
way of any kind of business, and he was in 
agony. 

One day Deacon Hibbard—. good old far- 
ner from the upper part of the parisn— 
callea in at the tavern, and asked Loftus if 
he could give him “a bit of something tw 
eat.”’ 

He impressed it upon Steven Loftus’s 
uulnd that be didn’t want a regular din- 
ner, A cup of weak tea, a crust of stale 
ns with a very little butter. That was 
all, 

And that was all Loftus gave him. He 
drank the tea, eat the butter on about 
baif the bread, then arose aad went out 
into the taproom and asked what was to 
pay. 

‘Eighteen-pence, deacon, is the price for 
dinner,’ 

Now the good old deacon was by no 


y EARS ago Stephen Loftus was the land- 


inéans a penurious man, nor was bein any, 


way grasping; but he was a poor man, 
and obliged to look after the pennies if be 
would make both ends meet at the end of 
the year, 

“But, Mr. Loftus,” fairly gasped the dea- 
con, “you don’t call that a dinner which you 
Served to me?”? 

“Certainly I do, deacon. It’s the reg’lar 
dinner-time,and I give you all you wanted. 
You might have had ali you asked tor. Le’ 
'né tell yer, I’ve got jest one reg-lar rule—a 
dinner’s a dinner, much or little; and L’ve 
got my price—eighteen-pence. If you'd 
been a mind to, you might ‘ave eat ten 
times as much, an’ ’twouldn’t ’a been only 
4 dinner,” 

“Suppose a man should come along that 
could eat a whole ox?” suggested the 
deacon, 

_“’Pwould be just the same. As I told 
you afore, much or little, much or little, a 
dinner’s 4a dinner,”’ 

The deacon took out his well-worr purse, 
= paid the sum ; but he «tid it reluctant- 
y, and with a very heavy heart. It was 
net so much the money, as he said after- 


wards, but th ae 
upon him, thought of the wrong p 








Now it so happened that my trend Abner 
Jackson and myself were sitting in the tap- 
eg Sy me time, Bw there were a num- 

ers—a nd 
chatting sociably. Stat 

Ten or fifteen minutes before the deacon 
came out from the dining-room, Abner and 
1 had seen Dan Bantain pass with a load of 
wood, and we knew be was taking it to Dr. 
Deslore. 

ere was an Opportunity to give I 
a Roland for his Otiver. ~ en had Save: 
ed for me once, and had once eaten at my 
taole; but never again. 

He stood six feet in bis stockings,and was 
as Jean and lank asa fence rail. He could 
7 wore than any other inan I ever heard 

I followed Deacon Hibbard to the door, 
and asked hit to back and wait a while, at 
the same time whispering to him that he 
should have an opportunity to give the 
—- a slight return for his dinner 

We found Dan with his wood off, ready 
ae ecient homeward. We asked him if te 

ungry. 

“Hungry !” he repeated, regarding us 
with simple wonder. “Am [ hungry— 
when ain’s I hungry? I'd like to git 
filled up jest once; l’ll be hanged if I 
wouldn’t!”’ 

We then told him, it be would come to 
the tavern, and order dinner and eat it, we 
would pay the bill. 

Dan was nobody’s fool. On the way we 
gave hin an inkling of what we really 
wanted, His dull gray eyes tairly shone, 

It appeared that Loftus bad once cheated 
him in paying for a load of wood—bad 
given him a counterfeit half.crown, and 
would not take it back, 

Poor Dan could not aftord to risk a suit at 
i 80 he had been obliged to pocket the 
088, 

By the time we had gone balf the dis- 
tance to the tavern, he was thoroughly in- 
structed, and as eager fur the fray asa mar 
well could be, Then we slipped on ahead, 
and left him to come after. 

We found the company in the taproom as 
we had ieit it. The deacon had sat aown, 
and picked up an old paper. The landlord 
was tuinbling about, now here, now there, 
watching for a customer, 

By-aud-by Dan Bantain drove his borses 
into the stable-yard, shook down a wisp of 
hay before the Leasts from a bag in his cart 
and thon came into the taproom,. He want- 
ed some dinner. 

“and I want a bang-up one, landlord!’’ 

Loftus looked him over—the man bad 
never eaten at the inn tabie—looked at biim 
froin head to foot, thinking, perhaps, that a 
man so lean and lank could not be « great 
eater, 

He didn’t ask the guest what he would 
like for dinner, but simply iniormed him 
that it should be ready in a faw minutes, 
and then waddled away. 

Dan was hungry; Ws mouth watered, 
The day was Saturday, and the couks had 
made provision for the norrow, and were 
still at work, as was evident from the odors 
that were ever and anon wafted in trom the 
kitchen. 

In the course of five to ten minutes the 
landlord put bis rubicund visage in at 
the door, and announced that dinper was 
ready. 

Abner and I asked hitn if he could serve 
us with a lunch at thesametiine. Certainly. 
We could have what we wanted. I turned 
to the deacon,and asked bim if he would go 
in with us. 

Said I, ‘We can finish our business just 
as well while Mr. Jackson and I are eating 
as at any time.” ; 

1 called for a piece of bread, with cheese, 
and a cup of milk. 

Abner called tur the same. 

The sideboard was a broad pine table, set 
close against the wall on the back side,with 
its end against the partition of the k itchen; 
and over that end waa an aperture coumunu- 
nicating with the culinary department. 

On this board I saw a loin of veal—roast 
—with only a few slices gone. It would 
furnish cold meat for supper, with plenty 
left for the servants, Also a part of 4 roast 
sirloin of beef. That, likewise, was intend- 
ed for supper—cold. 

The landiord saw us, seated, and having 
placed before Dan a dish of potatoes, two 
slices of Dread, a really generous slice of 
veal, witb asimall dish of gravy, he was 
upon the point of turning,wben the bungry 
mat. asked if he couldn’t have something 
warin todrink. Hedidn’tcare particularly 
whetber it was tea or coffee. 

“We don’t furnish hot drink with din- 
ner, unless especially ordered,’’ said Loftus, 
rather buffily. 

“Well, old boy, just you consider that I 
have especially ordered coflee, 1h you ve 
got it handy. If you haveu’t, letit be some 
tea.”’ 

A red-beaded girl who was in waiting at 
the sideboard was directed to call for tne 
coffee-pot; and shortly after, 4s though 
fearing that he might come wo high words 
with the fellow if he remained, the fat host 
took himself outof the way, jJeaving Susan 
to wait upon the table and upon the 
Geass Mason, the damsel of the red head, 
was a farmner’s daughter, whose parsuts 
were next-door neignbors to Abner, and 
they were triends, She disliked Loftus ; 
and when Abner had given ber to under- 
stand the game in band she caught at it 
ny oe began a scene of the drama 
that I never saw approacued by avy Otuer 
man. Dan’s plate was cleared in a twink- 
ling. 

hoes's, a ° 
weal, ’{ 'u please. 

It caune—a generous slice 
another potato. 


leetie piece more 0’ that ‘ere 


- and Dan added 





*Sooz'n, will ye le’ me hav’ a bit more 
read ?’’ 


She brougbt him half a loaf and more 
butter, 

“‘Sooz'n, I declare that ’ere weal is verv 
good. Will ye’ le’ me navy’ jest a leetie bit 
more?” 

Susan enjoyed it. She had beard her fa- 
ther speak of Dan Bantam’s eating capacity; 
but sbe had never heard a half of the truth. 
He finisbed the veal, and then went at the 
beef ; and by the time he bad done, what 
was left of the latter was chiefly bone! 

‘Sooz'n, hav’ ge got a leetle bie o” pud- 
d’n, or anything ©’ that kind, eb ?’’ 

She told him they had no pudding; but 
they had plenty of ples—mince, apple. 

“Oh, Jimmy! ince-pie for the world ! 
Le’s hay’ one.” 

And she brought bim a whole minoe- 
pie, together with a generous slice of good 
cheese, 

He went at it with a relish, actually 
snacking his lips! And the pie disappear- 
ed. And this was not the end, 

“Sooz'a, didn’t | hear ye say custard 
pie?” 

‘*Yas, sir.’’ 

“Well, I rayther fancy as how’t I’ll top 
off on one 0’ them,” 

She brought it, and he was devouring the 
last morsel of it when the landlord came 
in. We learned afterwards that he had 
been detained ont of doors by a man who 
had been talking of trading horses, but it 
bad come to nothing, 

So ne came in feeling vexed. He thought 
he had lost a good deal through the disposi- 
— of the horseinan to wrong and defraud 

m. 

Stephen Loftus was an old landlord, He 
carried in his mind the situation as be had 
lett it three-quarters of an hour before; and 
now he took in the existing situation at a 
glance. FS 

He saw the skeleton on the sideboard—a 
beef-bone, and the section of the bones of a 
veal loin; be saw the empty bread-plate ; 
the empty cheese-dish ; an einpty mince-pie 
plate ; and a custard pie just departed. He 
uad looked first in detail, He now gave 
one general survey of the field, and made 
ewe Snares before be succeeded in speak- 

ug. 

Neiclenis, where is that meat?” 

*)v’s all eat up, sir.’’ 

‘Who eat it?” 

‘‘He did, sir—Mr. Bantam.’’ 

“Anda taince-ple-—a whole one?”’ 

“A—y-e-s, sir.’ 

“And a whole custard pte ?’’ 

‘*Y oa, sir.”’ 

By this time Dan had drunk the last of 
the coffee, and was on his feet. Loftus 
turned upon him, almost white. He shook 
like a huge jelly- trom head to foot. 

“Well, gad-zounds, sir! But—have you 
eaten the whole of it?—you—all alone?” 

“Certainly, I have! An’ I could eat more 
if I badit! L[ain’t’xactly tull yet! ButI 
declare them ere pies are good! I won't 
complain. I think we'll call it a dinner, 
and eighteen-pence is your price for a din- 
ner, I take it.” 

“Kighteen—tbunders! Let me tell you, 
Mr, Bantam, you'll pay me just ten sbill- 
ings for tuat dinner: and that won’t make 
me whole—not by a long shot.” 

“Shol You don’t say so,”’ 

‘“ButI dosay so. And i’litell you one 
thing more—if you don’t pay it, I'll put an 
attachivent on your horses, You won't take 
’eu out of my yard till that bill ia paid! 
Do you inind that?” 

“i riend Loftus,’’ said the old deacon, at 
this point, ‘tyou now have an opportunity 
of witnessing the truth of the old saying, 
that ‘It makes all the difference in the 
world whose ox is yored.’ You did not 
hesitate t charge ine full dinner price fora 
poor crust and « cup of tea.” 

“Oho! So you have set this nan here to 
eat ne out of house and home!” snapped 
the host at the deacon, 

“Nay, friend; [ did nothing of the kind. 
Yet have | enjoyed tose him eat, Remem- 
ber thy rule, Lottus—*Muei or little—imuch 
or little’? And oneother thing you tay 
remember: You assured ine that for 6igh- 
tevu-pence a man at your table tnight eat a 
whole ox if be could, So, iny dear sir, 
should you think it well to attempt any 
toree at lawin this case, you will have ime 
to deal with. I shall cast my crust with 
friend Bantam’s repast, and share with hiun 
the chances of a sult.” 

Lottus saw that be was worsted; and he 
probably believed that either Abner or I— 
one or both—bad done this; but be did 
not venture to day 80. He did not think he 
could afford to “lock Lorns’? with as, It 
was impossible for hin to retire gracelully. 
Hv swore several additional oatus—swear 
ing that he would be even with "eum vet. 
Whom he meant by ‘ein,’ he did not 
Suv. 

‘That was years ago. and Loftus lived to 
keep hisinn a goodly puimiber of thei ; 
and to the very jast a guest would oeca- 
sionally fret him by asking bim if be still 
adbered to bisoia rule of, “A dinner’s a 
dinner, wiuch or little!” 

i aoup 
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Tue chronicler bas many a distressing 
taletotell, While young Sophie Ahrens 
was in her coffin in New York a few days 
ago certain friends and peighbors caine to 
tuke “a last look.’’ After one of these visi- 
torsa—a Mra. Day, who should have been a 
Mis, Night— had kissed the face of the 
c rpse she wiped the tears trom her eyes, 
and leaned over the coflin again, Subae- 
quently a garnet ring was iissed froin one 
ot the fingers of the dead girl's left hand. 
Mrs. Lay was suspected of the theft and 
accused ; and,having been put to the pineh, 
she gave up the ring, which was replaced 
on the poor finger—itself too cold to point 
with soorn. 


Scientific and Useful. 


SreaM DAMPER.—<An automatic damper 
regulator pode y ng ae py boilers, in use 
to some extent in England, gets its regulat- 
ing power from the temperature of the 
water circulating thro its pipes. A 
copper rod of considerable length extends 
through one of the pi its 
expansion end opens and shuts 
the damper through suitable multiplying 
mwnechanism. 

IRON AND STKEL.—It is difficult, says a 
Belgian journal, to distinguish between 
iron and steel tools, having, as they do, the 
same polish and workmanshi 
will er show the d 
to make the nection quickly it is only 
necessary to place the tool upon a stone 
and drop upon it some diluted nitric acid, 
four parts water to one of acid, and it of 
iron the tool will remain clean, while it 
of steel it will show a black spot where the 
acid touched. 

A Sawpust Non-Conpvuctor.—A Dan- 
ish firm have introduced a non-conductor 
of heat for water-pipes and boilers. princi- 
paliy made from sawdust. The matter 
can be molded into the uired form and 
applied cold. It does not injure the metal 
in contact with it, and water or steam leak- 
ing out will pass through it without spoil- 
it. Moreover, it is incombustible, and bas 
a neat appearance. In Denmark it is being 
used at large factories, and gas and water 
works, 

TyrPk MADE FRoM PAPER.—Type made 
from paper isthe latest novelty. A pro- 
cess has patented by which large type 
for — paseree can be made trom 
pulp. Such letters are at present cut in 
wood, The pulp is desiccated and reduced 
toa tty or comminuted state, after 
which it is thoroughly mixed with a water- 

roofing liquid or materiai. The mixture 

s then n pulverized. In its pulverized 

state itis introduced into a mould of the 
requisite construction to produce the de- 
sired article, type or block, and then sub- 
jected to pressure to consolidate it, and 
heat to render tacky or adhesive the water- 
proofing material. Finally, the type is 
cooled while in the moald, so as to cause it 
to retain its shape and solidity. 

TEA AND BoILED WaTER.—Tva, taken 
hot, is certainly more wholesome than iced 
tea. This is well shown by the enormous 
a ey ew of China, which could never 

ave increased to its present numbers it 
epidemics bad ravaged tuat einpire as they 
have those o! the West. In spite of over- 
crowding to a degree elsewhere unknown, 
and indescribably filthy surroundings, the 
Chinese have remained healthy. Theon! 
sanitary redeeming teature of their lives is 
the almost universal use of tea as a bever- 
age. Twuat is to say, of water tat has been 
boiled. This lesson in practical sanitation 
is of more value tan anything a 
forth by our numerous !)oards of health 
national, state, or municipal. In the pres- 
ence of an epidemic of cholera, typhoid 
fever, or dvsentery, the wisest precaution 
to take ainst infection would be to boil 
all fluids tor drinking purposes, 

—P <i 


Farm and Garden. 





Oxst10ons.—In storing onions spread them 
out so that the air can get to them. ‘They 
will not keep well if piled ur, but in a cool 

lace there will be no ditiiculty with them 
if they be spread in thin layers. No de- 
cayed onions should be allowed to be stored 
with the good ones, as tiey may damage 
all. 

FERTILIZERS,—Old bones and old cast- 
away shoes putona pile of dried brush, 
the trimmings of trees and vines, with any 
half-rotted wood around tiie place, and the 
whole converted into ashes, will make an 
excellent tertilizer for the garden. A iittle 
limestone, if obtainable, added to the pile 
will increase the value of the “remaina.”’ 

I~ HeAPS.—When manure is hauled to 
the fields and left in heaps, tie rains wash 
outa portion of the soluble matter, con- 
sequently when the crops are growing 
there will be rich spots hers and there, 
which are unsightly. The manure should 
eitber be spread out when hauled or al- 
lowed to remain in the general heap at the 
barn. 

LAYING IN WINTER.—Fowls that are 
contined in yards and kept warm in winter 
will give better results forthe entire year 
than when they are allowed Ww roam at will. 


[he hens that have free rango will some- 
times lay more egys in summer than those 
that are confined, but the hens thal are 
properly cared tor in winter will lay ata 


time when the bighest prices for eg.zs are 
usually obtained. 

DRAINAGE.— Drainage is quite as im port- 
ant proportionately in managing a few 
house plants or « greenhouse collection as 
itis in the land drainage in the large oper- 
ations of the market garden and fruit farim. 
In pot drainage tho crocks should be civan; 
itthey are not let them be washed by shak- 
ing ina partly Immersed sieve. Arrange 
the pleces regularly, the largest at the bot- 
tom, finishing with the smalier above. 


K#ROSENK AND WateEn.—Do not at- 
tempt to use kerosene and water together, 
asthetwo liquids will not mix. Hence, 
some plants may be sprayed with pure 
kerosene, and others with the water. If 
the kerosene be first mixed with milk or 
strong soapsuds, and water then added, an 
er:nulsion tay be obtained that will be we!l 
mixed. Many plants are otten killed by 
anges modes of making the emulsion, 
and too much care in regard w the use of 





kerosene cannot be taken. 
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Of tmuocent Pleasures. 

There can be no doubt but that it is the 
most important interest of ever man to en- 
joy his existence. The only question is, 
in what manner he shal! seek and find this 
valuable end. It has been the inquiry of 
all philosophers from the earliest ages to 
the present, in what the chiet good of man 
consists. They have never been unani- 
mous, but have differed so much as to in- 
duce those who attended to them to enter- 
tain a mean opinion of all philosophy. 

‘I hate the philosopher,’’ said an ancient, 
‘‘who is not wise for himeelf;’’ that is, 
whose philosophy has no tendency to make 
himself happier. Opinions, however in- 
genious, which conduce not to sweeten the 
pleasures of society, or to regulate the con- 
duct of individuals, are of little value. 

Afterall the subtle disputes of philoso- 
phers, it is evident that cheerfulnes, arising 
from real benevolence of heart and con- 
scious rectitude, isthe quality which con. 
tributes most to the enjoyment of life. It 
diftuses a perpetual sunshine over every 
thing around us. Whether prosperity or 
adversity be our lot, this quality calms the 
storm and converts it to an universal se- 
renity, like that of a fine summer evening. 

Iunocence is the first requisite to cheer- 
fulness. Guilt can only affect external 
gaiety. Health is also essentially neces- 
sary to secure the possession. But as none 
of us are perfectly innocent, but find, on a 
review of our lives, much to lament, it 
will be necessary to restore by religion 
what we may have lost by depravity. Ex- 
ercise and temperance will usually secure 
the blessing of health, When these two 
leading qualities, innocence and health, are 
secured, we may then seek for amusement. 
Amusement in this life is one of the best 
means of promoting our happiness, after 
the conscientious performance of our ne- 
cessary duty. 

It is certainly very desirable to preserve 
the mind in a state capable ot being pieased 
with those ordinary circumstances which 
are frequently stigmatized and despised as 
trifles. A good conscience is necessary to 
produce this disposition. He who is under 
the influence of malignant passions cannot 
be easy; and without ease there can be no 
cheerfulness, and no placid and substantial 
enjoyment. 

Many of the common occurrences of life 
are tries when they are weighed in the 
balance of reason. But he who resolves 
not to be entertained by them as they arise, 
will rescind a copious source of soothing 
satistaction. 

The art of trifling agreeably and inno- 
cently, after long and laborious exertions, 
has been called wisdom. But it must be 
remembered that trifles must not occupy 
the time and attention which are more 
— appropriated to the serious duties of 

ife. 

The great object of him who wishes to 
render his life traly pleasurable, according 
to his own ideas of enjoyment, and not ac- 
cording to those of @ capricious fashion, is 
to preserve his heartin a general state of 





tranquility. In this happy state he is able 
to enjoy all that is rationally desirable, and 
to judge clearly and properly of every- 
thing which falls under his notice, and de- 
mands his attention as a man, a Christian, 
and a member of civil society. 

Some degree of variety and novelty ap- 
pears essentially requisite to a continued 
state of enjoyment. Traveliug is found to 
gratify the passion for novelty and vicissi- 
tude more agreeably than any other mode 
of amusement. Journeys in our own 
country, without danger of the sea, and 
without the inconveaience of distance trom 
domestic connections, aftord great delight, 
and render home more agreeable by chang- 
ing the scene. 

The folly of visiting foreign climes, with 
as total ignorance of our own fine country, 
seems to be now acknowledged. In the 
order of traveling, it is certainly right to 
begin with viewing the beauties in our vi- 
cinity before we extend our prospects to 
remoter regions. 

But still, change of place is but a poor 
resource tor happiness. The best expedi- 
ent is to keep the mind ina state of self- 
government, to subdue the passions, and 
to restrain that extravagant love of va- 
riety which leads to discontent in our pres- 
ent circumstances and situation. 

After all the boasted amusements and 
pleasures of dissipated life, there is noth- 
ing which can 80 sweetly compose the 
troubled spirit of man, nothing which can 
so effectually smooth the rugged path of 
life, and stiew it with flowers, as piety and 
charity. A perfect confidence in God isa 
firm foundation, for the fabric of felicity, 
which no storms and tempests can shake, 
much less overturn; and no ingredient in 
the cup of life can sweeten it like benevo- 
lence. 





ALL things are engaged in writing their 
history. The planet, the pebble, goes at- 
tended by its shadow. The rolling rock 
leaves its scratches on the mountain; the 
river, its channel in the soil; the animal, 
its bones in the stratum; the fern and leaf 
their modest epitaph in the coal. The tall- 
ing drop makes its sculpture in the sand or 
the stone. Nota foot steps into the snow 
or along the ground but prints, in charac- 
ters more or less lasting, a map of its 
march. Every act of the man inscribes 
itself in the memories of its fellows, and in 
his own manners and face. The air is full 
of sounds, the sky of tokens, the ground 
is all memoranda and signatures, and every 
object covered over with hints which speak 
to the intelligent. 

It is an old saying, that we forget noth- 
ing, as people in fever begin suddenly to 
talk the language of their infancy; we are 
stricken by memory sometimes, and old 
affections rush back on us as vivid as in 
the time when they were our daily talk, 
when their presence gladdened our eyes, 
when their accents thrilled in our ears— 
when, with passionate tears and grief, we 
flung ourselves upon their hopeless 
corpses. Parting is death—at least as tar 
as lite is concerned. A passion comes to 
an end; it is carried off in a coffin, or, 
weeping in a post-chaise, it drops out of life 
one way or the other, and the earth-clods 
clove over it, and we seeitno more. But 
it has been part of our souls, and it is eter- 
nal. 

A LARGE part of the failures, the disap- 
pointments, the inferior work, the poor 
thinking, the shallow reasoning, the lack 
of kindly feeling and sympathetic action 
whieh afflict mankind, is due to the lack ot 
nourishment afforded to the faculties. They 
are starved, consequently feeble and ineffi- 
cient. Men plead the lack of time to en- 
rich their minds, to stimulate their powars, 
to teed their moral natures. As well might 
the bird with drooping wing and declin- 
ing strength plead that he had so many 
flights to take in mid-air that he had no 
time to pick the corn from the field or the 
fruit from the tree to sustain him in those 
flights. 

EMERSON says, ‘‘Good manners are made 
up of petty sacrifices,”’ and certainly noth. 


ing-can more thoroughly secure the har. 


mony and peace of the tamily circle than 
the habit of making small sacrifices one 
for another, Children thus learn good 
manners in the best and most natural way, 
and habits thus acquired wil! never leave 


| 





them. -Courtesy and kindliness will never 
Jose their power or their charm, and while 
all spurious imitations of them are to be 
despised, their real presence should be hon- 
ored and cherished by all. 


TroutH is always consistent with iteelf, 
and needs nothiug to help it out; it is al- 
ways near at hand, sits upon our lips, and 
is ready to drop out before we are aware; 
a lie is troublesome, and sete a man’s 1- 
vention upon the rack, and one trick needs 
a great many more to make it good. It is 
like building upon a false foundation, 
which continually stands in needs of props 
to shore it up, and proves at last more 
chargeable than to have raised a substantial 
building at first upon a true and solid foun- 
dation. 

Ir is observed of the Hollanders that 
they keep their banks, notwithstanding the 
threats of the insulting ocean, with little 
cost and labor, because they look narrowly 
to them and stop them up in time. If there 
be buta small breach they stop it pres- 
eutly, and thereby save much charge and 
trouble. Frequent examination will do 
this for the Christian; it will maintain his 
peace with little charge and trouble com- 
paratively. 

MuTABILITY is the badge of infirmity. 
It is seldom that a man continues to wish 
and design the same thing two days alike. 
Now he is for marrying; and now a mis- 
tress is preferred toa wile. Now he is am- 
bitious and aspiring; presently the mean- 
est servant is not more humble then he. 
This hour he squancers his money away; 
the next he turns miser. Sometimes he is 
frugal and serious; at other timés protuse, 
airy and gay. 

Tue whole power of cunning is priva- 
tive; to say nothing, and to do nothing, is 
the utmost of its reach. Yet men, thus 
narrow by nature and mean by art, are 
sometimes able to rise by the miscarriages 
of bravery and the openness ot integrity, 
and, watching failures and snatching op. 
portunities, obtain advantages which be- 
long te higher characters. 


THERE is an ugly kind of forgiveness in 
this world—a kind of hedgehog forgive. 
ness, shot out like quills. Men take one 
who has offended, and set him down before 
the blowpipe of their indignation, and 
scorch him, and burn his fault into him: 
and when they have kneaded him suffi- 
ciently with their flery fists, then—they 
torgive him. 

It is sufficient to have a simple heart in 
order to escape the harshness of the age, 
in order not to fly from the unfortunate; 
but it is to have some understanding ot the 
imperishable law, to seek them in the for- 
getfulness against which they dare not 
complain, to prefer them in their ruin, to 
admire them in their struggles. 


YHE greatest man is he who chooses 
right with the most invincible resolution; 
who resists the sorest temptation from 
within and without; who bears the heavi- 
est burdens cheerfully; who is calmest in 
storms, and most fearless under menaces 
and frowns; whose reliance on truth, on 
virtue, and on God is most unfaltering. 


Do to-day’s duty, fight to-day’s tempta- 
tion, and do not weaken and distract your- 
self by looking forward to things which 
you can not see, and could not understand 
if you saw them. 


Tis all men’s office to speak patience to 
those that wring under the load of sorrow; 
but no man’s virtue nor sufficiency to be 


so moral when he shall endure the like 
himself. 


How much trouble he avoids who does 
not look to see what his neighbor says or 
does or thinks, but only to what he does 
himself, that it may be just and pure. 


Marr calumuies‘are injurious after being 
refuted. Like the Spanish flies, they sting 
when alive and blister when dead. 


Seal 


You never can command re. 
3 unl 
you respect yourself, nr ae 








The Werld’s Happenings. 
Anew Kansas paper is the Cain City 
**Raszooper.*' 
It is said that the Empress Josephine had 
38 bonnets in one month. 


Passaic, N. J., has a private letter car. 
rier, paid by subscriptions. 

The Maine authorities now say that Ja- 
maica ginger is an inJexicant. 


Des Moines has an anti-swearing society. 
Its membership now numbers 750, 


Two hundred Indians are holding a 
camp-meeting near Cairo, Michigan. 


The majority against Prohibition in 
Texas was 92,351 in a total vote of 350, 000. 


A little child near Charlotte, Mich., tell 
into a milk can head first and was drowned, 


For crying ‘‘fire’’ in a Brooklyn theatre 
a resident of tha city has beea sent to prison for 60 
days. 

In olden times nails driven into an oak 
tree were not a cure but a preventive against 
toothache. 

An association has been formed in New 


Jersey which is now ready to issue policies against 
loss to glass by hail. 


The convict population of the United 
States, not counting the rogues out of jail, 1s 64,349, 
or one to every 980 inhabitants. 

The four children of Dr. W. A. Gordon, 
of Chester, lll., were born in different years, but 
the birthday of each falls upon July 22. 


A woman living in one of the rural dis- 
tricts of France has given birth to five children 
within the past year—twins and triplets. 


In the South, as Northern travelers are 
beginning to report, colored women are employed 
now and then as baggage agents on trains. 


The Chinese navy is being placed on a 
civilized basis. The government has ordered 1500 
gross uf bottled beer for the different ships. 


A march specially composed for the pur- 
pose is to be one of the features of a wedding next 
month in New York. Thecomposer got $50 for it. 


The heaviest member of the Fat Men’s 
Club of New York is John Fiske, 408 pound. The 
minimum weight allowed in members is two hundred 
pounds, 


The editor of a paper published at Shaw- 
nee, Obio, died lately, but his widow still conducts 
it, as she declares, under his influence in a spirit- 
valist way. 

At acorn banquet out West recently the 
bill of fare included ‘‘Corn au naturel, stalk, husk, 
cob, corn ala Saratoga, stewed, roasted, corn and 
beans, pepped.’’ 

An Alsatian who tattooed himself all 
over with ‘Vive la France’’ was imprisoned for six 
months when he came to be examined for’ admission 
to the German army. 


A trunk went over the Michigan Central 
Railroad recently on which was printed: ‘‘Carrie 
Crittenden. Blood and fire! Salvation Army. God 
is Love. Repent or perish!’ 


The sect of ‘Soul Sleepers,’”’ in Jefferson 
county, Indiana, have a 10-year-old boy, Pascal 
Porter, for preacher. He is said tolead the congre- 
gation with eloquent earnestness, 


A Vienna doctor of prominence says 
never swoke onan empty stomach, don’t hold the 
pipe or cigar continuously in the mouth, never 
smoke a foul pipe, and drink coffee when smoking. 


Suitan Muley Hassan’s favorite occupa- 
tion is decapitating criminals with his own royal 
band. When criminals are lacking, bis Morocco 
Majesty, it is said, disposes of supernumerary cour- 
tiers. 


The room and bed formerly occnpied by 
a young Jewess who eloped lately and was married 
to a Gentile by Governor Richardson, of South Car- 
olina, have been draped in mourning by her rela- 
tions. 


The perfectly healthy and active man, 
who isin perfect physical condition, should weigh 
a little over 2 pounds for every inch of his height. 
Of course, many apparently healthy men are heavier 
than this rule would indicate, 


Adolph Parent, an old man of 96 years, 
who has been acting as a bailiff at Plerreville, Mani- 
toba, for the last fifty years, has just left for the 
United States with a view, he says, to perfect his 
knowledge of the English language. 


Mrs. James Ferguson, of Chester county, 
Pa., couldn't imagine what was stealing her young 
chickens until she happened to see a big fro¢ froma 
pend near the barn-yard catch a chick and jump 
into the water with it. The pond was drained, 
many frogs were killed, and the chickens are safe. 


Seventy-two years ago Robert Tirrell, of 
Rhode Island, then a soldier in the British army, de- 
serted and caine to America. The oid man, who Is 
9 years old, has just reccived a pardon from the 
granddaughter of the king he deserted, and Is going 
back to the old country to die among his kinsfolk. 


Appleton, Wis., which could have the 
free postal delivery system, declines the luxury. A 
mercbant explains it by saying that ‘‘the posi office 
is the general rendezvous. The old men go there to 
talk politics, and the young men go there to meet 
their girls, and there is no widespread desire to have 
letters carried to the houses,** 


At a recent bull fight in Coahuila, Mex., 
the captain of the bull fighters undertook to kill the 
bull while seated inachair. Elther the man madea 
mistake in taking his position or the animal swerved 
from his course after beginning his charge, for the 
captain was struck under the chin by one of the 
bull's horns and died ip a few moments, 


Forty five years ago there wasn’t a 
postage stamp in the United States, but in the last 
twelve months the people of this country bave indi- 
virinally and severally put their tongues out 1, 968, - 
341, 000 times to moisten the postage stamps for the 
billions of letters and millloas uf newspapers, peri- 





edicals and parcels that are carried and delivered by 
the Government. 
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A DREAM. 





BY MARY F. SCHUYLER, 





In the gathering twilight calm and gray, 
My thoughts take wings and fly away, 
To a wooded glen where the fallen leaves, 
Lie yellow as grain in its golden sheaves; 
But even there no rest I find, 

For rest is not for me, 


Then I dy toa fair Elysian land 
With limpid water and sparki'ng sand, 
Where perfumed breezes lightly blow, 
And the orange and palm together grow, 
And the air is music's soft refrain, 
Yet they do not soothe my pain, 

For rest 13 not for me, 


L rise on the wings of the silent night, 
And soar through realms of glossy light, 
Toa land whose streets are paved with gold, 
(Oh! half ite beauty has ne‘er been told), 
Woere a thousand years shall be as one, 
And songs of Joy are never done, 

Ah! here Is rest for me, 


[awake to find tt only a dream; 

But this one thought Is a joy supreme: 

That I—when my mission here is o’er— 

Shall reach that land te weep no more: 

For though Ilfe’s cares may dim the light, 

There’s One who'll guide my steps aright 
To that rest which waits for me, 


—_— 


Christine la Barbe. 


BY MARIA L. JENKIN, 











T was one of the early days of May— 

| and what can we say better than that 

when we are going in the next mo- 
ment to set before you a London crowd? 

The chance freaks of April sunshine and 
showers were Over; the sun was warm and 
glad; the roses were coming; the May- 
bloom had come; the London grass was 
green and fresh; and the London trees 
were green and fresh, too. 

Ay, truly, May is the time to see London 
at its best, and where better can one catch 
the essence of the pleasant graciousness 
and fulness of (London life than in the 
Park ? 

But to see what we see, you must shut 
your eyes a moment and go back ten years, 
fifteen years, nay, Many more in truth; 
but we do not wish to give the literal year, 
becauss we do not wish in any way to sug- 
gest a personal exactitude for the beings or 
the doings of our story. 

Being so early in May, perhaps the Row 
was not so crowded as it would be a week 
or so hence, but it was full enougn. People 
Say that in no capital of Europe does one 
see such equipages, such horses, such lovely 
faces, as one sees in the ‘‘Row’’ in the 
height of the London season. 

And on the special day we set before you 
there were many foreigners about—men 
and women of distinction and with his- 
toric names, amid those who rolled by in 
the luxurious carriages; men and women, 
too, of sorrier aspect, of worn and sad- 
dened aspect, amongst the standing on- 
lookers. 

Something more than fifteen years ago— 
you see we will be lax as to date—France 
had had a great upheaval; a great war; a 
great subjugation; and her sons and her 
daughters had, hundreds ot them, come 
over to welcoming shores. 

Of all intensely English groups there 
was none more English than one which, 
by the stopping of a barouche, became for 
afew moments a prominent one. 

An old lady—well, say, a woman of sixty, 
but we cali ber old in contradistinction to 
her young companion—leaned back upon 
the dark purple paddings of the carriage. 
Her lair was grey, but not white, therefore 
lacking the peculiar distinction which white 
hair gives to even a plain woman of dark 
eyes and tint. 

Nevertheless, Miss Haylesford was strik- 
ing. She always wore black, but her indi- 
Viduality must have been strong enough 
to be felt above the unmarked beauty of 
her face and the as unmarked fashion of 
her clothes, 


By her side was a girl. She was the very 
incarnation of Spring in her ligbt, rose- 
tiuted, feathery-trimmed dress; a parasol, 
too, all of soft-hued pinkish feathers, was 
carelessly laid down across to the opposite 
Seat as she leaned forward to talk. If her 
dress suggested the very springtime of 
roses, then, surely, she herself suggested 
the golden beauty of some Saxon maiden, 
Whose snowy skin and whose yellow tresses 
the poets have sung. Saxon, too, was her 
name— Matilda, 

Haylesford was ber surname, as was 
that of the old lady, and as was that also 
of the bronzed young man whose advent 
upon the scene had caused the stopping of 
the carriage. The young couple were 
cousins, the old lady was their aunt, the 
sister of w2 certain Jonatban Haylesford, 
banker, of Lombard Street, and cf Wex- 
lord Gardens, Hyde Park. 

“Well,good-bye, then, for the present !”’ 





So said Duke, or Marmaduke Haylesford, 
after a three minutes’ talk. 

“Ob, you have made up your mind at 
last, then !”’ the girl cried. 

“Made up his mind—has he a mind to 
make up?” the old lady said slowly, but 
with a gleam in her dark eyes asif she 
were amusing herself. “He has only 
caught sight of someone, and that someone 
has carried off that part of him which he 
calls his mind!” 

“Aunt!’ There was reproach in the 
girl’s cry; but perhaps, as she laughed at 
the same time, there was a family habit of 
making fun of the young man. 

He was fair and Saxon-hued beneath the 
tan which a year’s travel had graced him 
with, and the quick, red blood surged up, 
and a flash came into his blue eyes at the 
same moment that the girl had made her 
reproachful cry. 

Then, as had happened with her, this 
serious touch of the subject was laughed 
away, and with the anger all blown aside, 
he said, with the careless gaiety of one who 
is accustomed to parrying good-humored 
criticisms: 

“If you must know, Maida, my bit of a 
mind was made up long before. I had no 
intention of driving with you, but I had 
an intention of inviting myself to dinner.” 

“Curiosity! And suppose she is ugly, 
or a barbaric foreigner? Or, worse than 
ail, suppose she has never come at all, and 
only papa turns up?” 

“In those last circumstances I shall not 
stay late.” 

Duke stroked his fair moustache. 

“And your uncle would be justified in 
being angry. Would every mau of his 
age be chivalrous enough to go all the way 
to Dover to meet bis daugbter’s compan- 
ion ?’’ 

“Papa would,’”’ was the girl’s illogical 
answer. ‘Besides, if Christine is to be 
my companion, is she not also the daughter 
of papa’s friend, who is ruined by this hor- 
rid war? Duke’’—and the girl became svft 
and pleading—‘“would it not be kinder for 
you to come another night?’’ 

“A French girl is not shy.”’ 

“Why not?” Matilda’s sweet face was 
a little more rosy. 

Her cousin only shrugged his shoulders 
gaily and said lightly: 

“TI really don’t know ; at any rate, if she 
is, she will only be all the more charming. 
I sball come.’”’ He raised his hat and 
moved back. 

‘‘]f you don’t forget,”’ the old lady cried. 
And though the carriage was already on 
the move, the progress was quite slow 
enough for the words to reach him. 

“Yes, yes; that, of course!”” And per- 
haps there was the least suspicion of a 
little drawl in the sentence. “But as 
Reeves announces dinner he will announce 
me.”’ 

This was beard as easily by the the ladies, 
and they nodded their faith or untaith to 
him. 

“Just the same!’’ Miss Haylesford re- 
marked, as much to herself as to Matilda. 
“The year’s knocking about the world has 
not altered him.” 

“Do you think that, aunt? He seems 
to me quite old sometimes. At the Craw- 
leys’, last night———” 

“Sir Hugh Crawiey would make any 
man show himself at his best.” 

To this the girl gave no answer. 
one needed? 

Friends were passing, and she nodded to 
them in her sweet, perhaps rather languid 
way, and then she seemed to lose the 
vivacity under which we have se n her. 
Vivacity with Matilda Haylesford needed 
to be roused by some person or event that 
touched ber alone, and without such con- 
tact she was quiet and sweet. She was 
kindliness and goodness itseif; but she 
was—nay, how can we put it without 
making her appear inane, which she was 
not?—shall we say she had very little 
power of originating? 

And perbaps this easy, sweet nature had 
been fostered, because in ber whole life she 
bad been dominated by persons of strong 
will and of abundant eneryy. Her mother 
she never remembered ; her busy, active 
father, and ber busy, active aunt had 


brought her up. 


Was 


Now a new element was coming into her | 


life. Sbe was gay and glad over it. | A 
girl was coming to live with her, to be like 
asivter; her aunt said to save her from 
many a walk which she herself did not 
care to take, but which was good tor 
Maida. Her father said, “H’m! as 4 sort 


cvildren. He'll never recover bimiself-- 


. ” 
"Cae M. La Barbe thought he could 
recover himself in time. Nevertheless, 
for <hristine to have an English home for 
a year or two would bea good thing. She 





| 
| 
| 


was young as yet—too young for much. 
* * * * * * 

Eight o’clock was striking. 

It was the dinner hour at the Hayles- 
fords’, but what a very informal appear- 
ance did the luxurious drawing-room pre- 
sent! Travelling gear of all sorts was 
thrown on chair, and table, and settee—e 
man’s light dust-coat, a bat, a railway rug; 
a bundle of shawls and umbrella and par- 
asol all strapped together, and not strapped 
very neatly either; even a girl’s brown 
hat. 

And the people assembled were, two of 
them, those we have seen: Miss Hayles- 
ford, in black silk and a cap of old lace; 
Matilda, in white, with spring-suggesting 
ribbons of pale yellow about it. 

A string of pearls was round a throat, 
firm and white like that of a Greek 
divinity ; she was a picture of ethereal 
loveliness in her fair and tender coloring. 
Then, for contrast, stood the grey-haired 
father in tbe black frock-coat of the respec- 
table, middle-aged Londoner, his face ruddy 
and dusty with travel, and aspice of un- 
usual excitement. Opposite him was 
another traveller. 

The daintiest brown maiden imaginable; 
barely of middle height, in the trimmest 
of brown stuff dresses, made piquante by 
a large falling linen collar and white linen 
cuffs. A jacket was thrown over one arin, 
and her plump, brown hands were de- 
murely folded. 

Demureness was in ber pose, but by no 
means in her glance ; if her brown, closely- 
coiffured head were bent, then, at the same 
moment, her dark brown eyes glanced 
inquiringly at the old lady and the young. 

The first stroke of eight chimed from a 
clock somewhere in the distant, back ward 
part of the room. 

“We must hurry, my dear—there’s 
dinner!’ Mr. Haylesford cried. 

“Ah !—is it so—le diner?’ and looking 
from Mr. Haylestord, who had been her 
travelling guardian, the girl turned with 
a quaint touch of timorousness in her eyes 
to the stranger ladies. 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Miss Haylesford. ‘We will 
not expect you to change your dress, and 
Warton shall ielp you unpack afterwards. 
Just brusb your bair, and come down.”’ 

All this was very homely and kind, but 
Miss Haylesford could not help showing a 
certain amount of dignity, seeing that 
dignity was a part of herself; and to a 
girl who had never been out of Paris in 
her life until now, the words were so much 
Greek. To learn English at school, to say 
a few sentences in a glib non-comprebend- 
ing fashion—what help is that towards the 
translation of those long sentences? 

“Ah! but I do not understand!” and 
Christine waved ber bands in trouble, and 
then tightly clasped them together. “I 
spik English so bad; ah! you spik French 
for me. I will know, then—I will learn 
quick! quick! another day!’’ 

These are the sort of words, but who can 
make a picture of the reality of the girl’s 
distress? 

“Diner, diner, en cing minutes,” said 
Mr. Hayglesford loudly, as if she were deaf. 
“Very dirty!’ he showed hishands. “Wash 
wash—quick !--Maida, don’t be an idiot, 
speak French to her.”’ 

“Ah, Monsieur, I understand,’’ Chris- 
tine nedded with bright and sparkling 
eyes. ‘‘Monsieur is so good. I am quick, 
quick! I come in two minutes!” 

Then Miss Haylesford, having had a 
second of time for preparation, gathered 
up her long unused French, and, in very 
presentable guise, said something about 
her niece showing Mademoiselle La Barbe 
to her room. 

So the two girls gathered up the various 
gear and went out of the room. Nay, they 
were only just opening the door for that 
purpose, when lo! it was opened from 
outside by Reeves. 

“Dinner is served, ma’am.”’ 

So far, so good. Keeves was retiring 
rather more quickly than his wont, on 
seeing his young mistrdss 80 closely facing 
ee had no sooner turned, than again he 
was inet face to face—this time by a young 
man, a fair young man in evening dress, 
Again, therefore, the girls were stopped. 

“Mr. Marmaduke Haylesford, ma’aim,’’ 
Reeves announced. 

“Ab!’ even the languid and the world- 
travelled Duke was uttering this ejacula- 
tion in she r surprise. Matilda, with ber 
arms laden, was in front of him, and also 


the brightest, daintiest, quaintest French 


| girl. 


of beginning for one of poor La Barbe’s | 


“We must fly, Duke!’ was Maida’s cry. 
How ‘ovely was the girl in her fairness, 
and under her pretty, rosy excitement! 
“But ("ll introduce you —this is my cousin,”’ 
she said to her companion in French, ‘‘Mar- 
maduke Uaylesford and— Duke, Mademot- 








selle La Barbe. Now we must be quick, 
Mademoiselle !” 

Duke made his bow gravely enough. 
But he looked at the two girls running 
upstairs, and looked with a pleasant smile 
upon his face. 

He strolled into the drawing-room, and 
lazily sinking into a chair, said as lazily, 
“So that is the companion, eh? A dainty 
little thing—how different to Maida!’’ 

The old lady’s eyes quickly answered 
him. ‘She is that—Maida gains by the 
contrast.’’ 

“Yes, undoubtedly she does.” 

Still Duke seemed very weary and lan- 
guid. 

. ~ 7 * * . 

Of course the dinner that night was 
cheerful enough. Sometimes Mr. Hayles- 
ford could be grim and a bit silent, and 
this doubtless would be accounted for, had 
his household at such times known that 
‘things in the City’? had been dull and 
flat, if not worse. 

But Jonathan Haylesford never talked 
business at home to the ladies; he was 
nothing, if not chivalrous, and he would 
never have dreampt of passing bis even- 
ings without giving the greater part of 
them to the drawing-room, and to such 
conversation as he considered a drawing- 
room requires, 

Investments, and gold, and stocks, and 
shares, he held to be utterly out of place 
for the evening hours. 

On that day, he said, he had been taking 
holiday. He had never even looked in at 
the office, but had driven off to Victoria 
early, had bad an hour or two’s lounging 
at Dover, some lunch, and then bad met 
Mademoiselle. 

As he ended, he bowed in his courtly, 
old-fashioned way to his young guest. 

The answering was gay and bright; she 
only half knew what he had said, becaune, 
as we bave said, her English was but of 
the scboolroom sort. For the hour of 
dinner, she had had very little occasion 
to use it, for Duke spoke French easily 
and well, “if,” as his aunt said, “he did 
nothing else!’ He was interpreter for 
Mr. Haylesford, and really on that first 
night Christine, the companion, was decid- 
edly “‘prima-donna.”’ The girl was only 
seventeen, a year younger than Maida, 
but here she was amongst strangers, and, 
for the first time in her life, in what some 
people would call a position of servitude. 

She felt none of the “servitude;” she 
could not do so with such kindly people. 
She was thoroughly enjoying berself, be- 
ing a true woman, and quite cognisant of 
the fact that she was winning admiration. 

Yet, though she was so young, and 
though her head ran a chance of getting 
turned by this same admiration, the girl 
was mistress of herself, and unobtrusively, 
but very surely, continually turned to Miss 
Haylesford with a little word of bad Eng- 
lish, and again witb some graceful French 
politeness that the old lady understood 
well enougb. 

Like the schoolgirl she had so lately 
been, she made a little curtsey after dinner, 
when, being nearest the door, she yet 
waited for Miss Haylesford to precede 
her. 

Her action and her pretty ways had 
softened the old lady’s dignity, and she 
quickly took Christine’s band and led her 
with her outof the room. ‘You must learn 
English, Mademoiselle, and then we sball 
manage better,’’ she said, as they went up 
the stairs. 

“Ah, Madame! I fear 1 will learn 
English slowly,” answered Cbristine, 
shrugging ber shoulders and lifting her 
eyebrows. “Everyone will speak French 
sowell! I will only always speak French!” 
and she gave a littie flourish with one 
hand. 

Miss Haylesford laughed. The litle 
piece of flattery was very nice—yes, she 
did feel elated that her half-forgott n 
French had come out so well. She tapped 
the yirl’s shoulder with her fan and said, 
“Now run up to your room, and Warton 
shall come and help you. Come down in 
balf-an-hour.”’ ‘This was managed in 
French somehow; perhaps it is as well 
not to reproduce it too exactly. 

Christine was gay. ‘Yes, yes, I spik 
English. | open my box, I take ma rob. 





“No, no; you are not to dress,” explained 
Maida. “Ouly unpack, and let Warton, 
aunt’s maid, help you. And come down 
here to us in half-an-hour.”’ 


“Oul, oul — immediate’—she ran up 
laughing. 
But we cannot possibly go on in this 


tashion, giving detail after detai); days 
and weeks went on, and Christine was 
always charming. All her little history 
was told; and of the Haylesford history, 
such as it was, she also knew all. 
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Really, that last-named h was noth- 

ing. There bad been aylesfords, 
who had been bankers and heads of the 
same house, which a certain James Hayles- 
ford now ruled, James was the elder 
brotber of Jonathan; he was the father 
of the young man Marmaluke; he was a 
widower, living « luxurious life between 
chambers, and club, and office. 

“Home,” it ever young Marmaduke be- 
came sentimental over such a word, would 
mean to him the house in Wextord Terrace, 
and another bouse in Hertfordshire, ‘‘The 
Cedars ;"’ in fact, it would mean where his 
uncle, and aunt, and Maida were at home, 

The old time-worn idea bad rooted itself 
in the minds of the two brothers—does it 
not run on the very surface of the story ?— 
Marmaduke and Matilda must marry each 
other. 

Long years ago, nay, when Maida was 
first born aud Marmaduke wearing bis 
first jacket, the fathers had talked and 
laughed over the princely house which 
night be established, if those same babies 
would “fall in love.’’ Happily that time- 
honored notion of “talling into love’’ was 
to be a sine qua non. 

Now Maida was eighteen, and no hint 
of such «a dream had floated across ber 
maiden’s vision, As to Marmaduke, he 
was a inap, and manly enough, though he 
liked to indulge in shows of languor and 
laziness. His father had many a time said 
a word on the subject, and together they 
had laughed and let it drift away. 

The old wan was cunning; he meant to 
have his way, but with just that slight hint 
he meant to stop, ana let Marmaduke 
think he bad discovered the idea for him- 
self. 

He sent him to travel for a year, 

Marmaduke was nothing lotk. He in- 
herited no taste for business, and as Deut, 
the clerk who had been inade partner, 
changing the old firm from *“Haylesford 
Brothers,” to that of “*Haylesford Brothers 
and Dent,’’ was likely to be ruler in the 
future, Marmaduke calmed bis easy oon- 
science by telling himself that he need 
trouble himself about the office scarcely 
at all, 

But Marmaduke was twenty-six, and a 
nan of that age, so bis father argued, ought 
to think of warrying. 

Still, be said not one word to bis son, be 
only one day laughed in his dry way as he 
suid to his brother, ‘*The young fool! he’ll 
wake up when he sees Maida snatched up 
by Milord Tomnoddy! She’s a beautiful 
girl, your Maidal”’ 

“Pienty of time, plenty of time, James, 
Maida is not ip such a hurry to fly away!” 

And then each brother put on his hat, 
aud, stepping into his cab, drove off to his 
home and bis dinner, 

Jaines’s Lome was bis club. 

in Jonathan’s home he found everything 
topay-turvy, 80 to speak. It was June now, 
and already there were signs of London 
growing too hot, and beginning to eimpty 
itwelf, in a week many bouses would 
have their shutters closed, painters perhaps 
al work, anyhow «deserted by the family.” 

The Haylesfords gave a ball on that night, 
apd in less than a week they would be 
away at ‘he Cedars, 

Men were in possession arrangirg rooms; 
a florist’s cart was at the door and plants 
were being carried in, presently to appear 
massed in gorgeous tropic bloom and leaf- 
age. Already « landing, which the master 
could see, was finishbed—a fairy-laud of 
tlowers and quaint Eastern lanterns, 

. © * + * « 


Night came, 

The great drawing-room was softly 
ablaze with tinted liguts. A gently mov- 
ing throng, for a dance was just over, was 
moving adown its magnificent length. 
Maida, tall and fair, seemed the centre of 
the crowd, but, as she moved slowly, 
leaping on Duke's arm, the was utterly 
unconscious of that prominence of ber- 
Bell, 

Sue wore creamy white, with the sheen 
of satin, and pearis and lace about her; a 
string of pearls round the piilar of ber 
throat was her only jewel. Her own bril- 
lant fairness was only more brilliant above 
this white decking, though some might 
think that the contrary would have been 
the eflect, No, she herself dominated, and 
for the crown of her queenhood there was 
sunny, rippling, gold hair, with ite warmth 
of brown ssaduows, 

Ah! and she bad other coloring, new 
coloring. Within the deep biue of her 
eyes was the gladness the gay scene about 
her might naturally evoke. There was 
also a new light. 

That light was the light of love—yea, 
assuredly il war, 

One that morning had Marmaduke come 
in, bringing ber flowers tor the eveniug— 
he bad done so many atime before—vut 
on that morning, as she had stood thanking 
him, he had said a word, only « vague 
word : 

‘Should I not always bring the best I 
can for you, Maida?” 

Really the literal words had been noth. 
ing, but Marmaduke had—one can 80 easily 
do this when one has the mind to do it— 


cousin’s arin, and it fell half languidly, 


was in an ecstasy, which set ber as it were 
in an unreal world. The head was slightly 


distinguished maidenly majesty of her 
carriage. 


One, a tall dark man, as bandsome in bis 
sombre-hued manliness as Maida was in 
her wa:den whiteness, was coming towards 
her with upright bearing, even with a sort 
of haste. 


Tpie was Christine. She was dark and 
spirituelie always, On that night ber black 





setasubtie meaning within their simple 
sound, 
And #0, with Marmaduke her partner 
again and again, the evening was wearing 
away, and Maida was in the sweet dreaim- 
land of love. 
robbed of its ethereal phantasy, that as yet 
is visionary, cloudy, ecstatic, and not wholly 
a thing to be clasped pecause—because a 
a ee word has not made it a thing 
of earth. | 
Marmaduke — here is an interlude to | 
expiain what nay appear a sudden move 
Ou the part of this young man, who was 
# sunnily satisfied with things as they bad 
veen— Marmaduke bad al! at once, within 


! 
j 
Love that as yet is not | 
| 
' 


the last few days, dropped his lazy ease. 
By himself and to himself, he had looked 
at thiuge as the past few weeks had drifted 
them about him. 

He had simply amused himself just one 
d too inuch on one line, 

e pulled himsel! up, told himself that 
he must change. He wust play no more, 
he inuet—nay, he had pleasure in obeying 
that “‘must’’—daliy no longer, but set 
himself to win bis beautifal cousin for his 
wife. 

Music began again—the dreamy volup- 
tuvus swaying o! waltz music caine frow 
the distance. 

Maida drew her hand from within ber 


meeting its fellow. The girl’s whole being 
bent, but ne such bending could lessen the 


Two people were in tront of these two. 


Tie second person in front was at some 
distance, but looking vwivaciously forward. 


lace dress and her crimson exotics intensi- 
tied ali that. Sbe was gaily flourishing a 
tan of crimson feathers towards a nan who 
evidently bad been ber partner, and whom 
she was disinissing. 

And the next moment Maida was by the 
siae of the dark man, and woving down 
the long length of the room. She seemed 
pot much to care to dance, neither did ber 
companion care tor it one jot; he only 
wanted her by his side—wanted to fee) the 
light touch of ber hand on his arm, to bear 
the soft, sweet, gentie tones of her voice. 

While be and Maida let the dancing slip 
by, other folks were doing the saine. 

Here was an instance. Lyiog by the side 
of the dancing-room was a swall room— 
really Miss Haylesford’s sanctum. In this 
were luxurious seats, flowers, dim rosy 
ligbte—the very perfection of a nook for 
flirtation. 

And Marmaduke with Christine La 
Barbe were flirting to their hearts’ content. 
You see, the humor of each was just of the 
right sort to induige in tbat probably barm- 
ful amusernent. 

Neither meant any harm. Marmaduke 
ought to have known better; Christine 
was a French girl, and as such, would at 
home have been under rules and regula- 
tions o! a different sort to that which obtain 
in an English hoine. 

Here she was in England, and with her 
whole heart enjoying herself. Perhaps she 
was a bit of a butterfiy—a girl who is only 
just seventeen may be that, and yet may 
nave the making of a noble and wise 
woinan in her. 

The dance was over; people strolled in 
and out; people and repassed the 
door of this little room as they lvitered in 
the long conservatory, into which both 
drawing-roum and morning-room bad an 
entrauce; people—but these last were only 
two—even leaned againet the foliage-bidden 
doorpost and talked. 

In the intervals of this talking they could 
hear—-nay, it came about that one of these 
two forgot ber companion’s words in the 
agony of listening. 

“Aiter to-night you will not know me.,’’ 

This was in Marimadauxe Hayles{ord’s 
voice. 

“No? And why shall I not know you? 
Do you wear a disguise ?’* Curistine asked ; 
and one can gasily fancy how she was 
setting her gay head on one side, comically 
puzzled, 

“Even that might be,” he said, dreamily. 

“How funny! But Monsieur is grave ; 
will the disguise be for sadness?”’ 

“It will not be for—for this sort of 
thing.”’ 

This was sald quickly and gruff y. 

“This-sort-of-thing?” the girl mused, 
“This’—she accented the word—‘is nice. 
You say ‘nice,’ not ‘agreeable,’ Monsieur?”’ 

“Naughty but ‘nice’’—he laughed— 
“but when we get down to The Cedars it 
will be different. But’’--and here the 
young inan seemed to = himself together 
—‘whatever I seem, Christine, remember 
lam always your good friend, your true 
friend.”’ 

“You make a mystery, Monsieur. I 
did never doubt that, mon ami. I will 
say ‘non ami.’ I teel more when I say 
that than when I say ‘my friend.’ ”’ 

**Men say it always——’"’ 

At that moment Captain Burwood, 
Maida’s partner, saw that she was not 
listening to him, and saw also that ber 
fairness, which in his eyes was so lovely, 
had given place to a burning color. “ 

‘It is so hot here,”’ be said, 

“Yes—no; I am eo cold. 
atnougst the people.”’ 

Maida said this in a tone louder than her 
usual voice, and, as she moved, her man- 
ner was alt gether more determined, more 
sharp, nore alert than ber companion 
would have deemed possible for the suave, 
sweet grace of Matilda Haylestord, 

He wondered a little Does one ever 
know the real truth of a girl? he thought. 

* * * * * * 


Tue house in Wexford Gardens was left 


Let us come 


Very soon the house would be full of 
guests, Soon that very evening of arrival 
Marmaduke, sitting er Rew uncle, pro- 

nded hie marriage pro 

He felt so sure of Maida, that it could not 
matter getting over this formality before 
he spoke the Jiteral word to her. She un- 
derstood, so Duke Pee himeelf by 
thinking, else why did sbe not laugh wit 
bim as easily that day as she had done al! 
the days before the bail? The ball bad 
tired her, perhaps London had tired ber. 

But on the first morning when he knew 
she would be out in the gardens before 


breakfast, he would be up too, and would 


find her, and would—win ber. 

Did he? 

No, he did not. The programms was 
exactly carried out, with the exception of 
that final clause. 

Maida colored rosy, as Duke made bis 
contession and so warmly pressed his offer. 

Duke real!lv meaut all be said. 

But something bad altered Maida’s sweet 
gentleness. We may guess as we like; 
but assuredly it is not for us to speak our 
guesses when the girl herself, seeming to 
entrench her resolve bebind the fewness 
of ber words, would say $o little, 

In very truth, «ne short sentence which 
sie spoke at first is the best that we find it 

ible to give of the more broken, more 
troubled bits of sentences which caine when 
Duke would again and again pray her to 
give bim a reason, 

The rosy, quick color was fading as she 
spoke: 

“T cannot say a reason, Duke, I am not 
sure that I exactly know a reason. 1 am 
ooly sure tha. I cannot say I will be your 
wile.’”’? She was pale when she ended, and 
her voice had fallen to low sadness, 

Duke leit The Cedars, and after he was 
gone it was strange to see how Maida 
altered entirely. Sheand Christine changed 
characters—Maida was alert, gay, lively, 
always planaing and carrying out schemes 
of summer pleasure. 

The first set of visitors who came down 
declared that Maida’s season had done her 
all the good in the world; it bad fired tbat 
extreme sweetness and gentleness of hers 
with a ligbtof electric britliancy, that inade 
her siinply perfect. 

Naturally, bebind so much that was 
briiliant, Christine fell into shadow. Still, 
for a gay girl to be so utterly shadowed 
argues sowe dulness of spirit within her- 
self, 

Maida was telling herself that ber dream 
of love was over. Never more would she 
let herself drift into visions of that sort; 
neither wovild she cry her secret upon the 
housetops, or pose as a love-lorn maiden— 
no, least of ali that! 

So here was the history of ber gaiety. 
When the gaiety ceased—for it is too weai- 
ing a part to play long—she seemed to be- 
coine a little careless, a little haughty; but 
even then, with the flush of some new 
scene touching ber, she was again the 
brilliant young hostess, 

The summer and autumn went slipping 
by witb their pleasant doings. 

All the time Duke remained absent, 
They heard at The Cedars that he bad gone 
to Norway, tishing; but seeing one does 
not stay in those Northern latitudes when 
even England begins to cry out against 
October gales, one might look for him, 
surely, Not at all. The next that was 
heard of him was that be was travelling 
through Russia, was going down to Con- 
stantinople, night winter in Egypt. 

“And I think Englishmen are like no 
otber nation when they begin to travel.” 
So said Christine when, one morning, ste 
was sitting in Miss Haylesford’s room doing 
some millinery tor her. 

lt had been the evening before that Mr. 
Haylesiord bad brought down the news of 
Marimaduke’s roving, and the old and 
yoane lady were chatting over it, Miss 

aylesiord was at her writing-table busy 
with account-books, She talked in an 
enjoyable, scrappy fashion, but she rarely 
turued round to look at her companion, 

“You French people stay at home nwre 
— three legs of inutton in one week, 
never !—no, iy dear, no; and it’s odd in 
Duke just now.” 

“Just now !—you say ‘just now,’ Madame. 
Is it a reason that——”’ 

“H’im,” the old lady went on, half to 
herself, “I’ve a good mind to see Wallis 
invself, I'll not be imposed on.” Sud. 
denly sie turned round in her Cbair, 
“You don’t mean to say, Christine, that 
you have been biind?) Do you not know 
what—wuhat we all are expecting ?—vvery 
day expecting? And he to slay away!”’ 

“No, 1 do not know, Madame, — Is it 


about Monsieur Marmaduke?” She 
tweaked her bows, and with her dainty 
brown head on one side, was evidentiv 


| Biving tne larger half of ber mind to her 


work. Christine had bad her amuse 
but to her it had been but mun¢,£, 

“You never saw it?” 

“Monsieur is—ah! that? You mean he 
will wish to marry Maida! At! and it is 
his father and Maida’s tatber who will 
not arrange it. But, Madame, you have 
power, Are you not like Maida’s moth- 
er?” 

“Bless the guri! Am I to sue for bim— 
to tell that Maida is wearing her soul out 
lor hia? Ab! you wili not repeat that 
Mademoiselle—that must not be said ot 





to its housekeeper, and that which was 
known as The Cedars was full. | 
Duke went down with the ladies. Why | 
now? He was son and brother of a sori, | 
but, being cousin to, was not everything 
going to be nerged in a closer tie? 
So he told himself. So, too, the servants, | 
who know so inucb inore always than we 
let ourselves believe they do, bad long ago | 
settied. He was “the young master.”’ | 


my niece,” 
“‘Assurediy po, Madame, My lips are 


| Silent. And is it so with Maida? Ah! but 


lyrieve. What is tb i 
. ere of so 
worla like that?” : wesley 
“What do you know 
aus of such things, 
The old lady was test 
lady . y, perhaps, because 
peg ce disappointed in the whole mystery 
ot Marmacuke’s disappearance, and having 
vbes spokeu, tound a relief in catching up 





somebody’s remark sharply. 

“Ah, e, I do know!” 

“You ?—a child like 7? 

Christine’s quick wits saw the mistake, 
She laughed brightly. 

“No, Madame, not myself. But I re. 
member, ab! lcry when I let myseif see 
Sophie. She was wy sister. She was tive 
years older than lam. She bad an attach. 
inent—ah! there was the misfortune—the 
attacbment. Sbe gave her love, and it was 
for ber a grand passion. My father had 
arranged a warriage for ber that was quite 
another thing. Ab!” 

The girl lifted her hands with a gesture 
of grief. 

“You do not mean to say that they mar. 
ried her to one man when she loved 
another?” cried Miss Haylesford. 

“Qui, Madaine, oui.”” Now could Chris. 
tine speak English then? 

“Thank Heaven 1 am an Englishwoman! 
They did that?” 

“It is too much grief to talk now!” 
Christine exclaimed. 

“But a lather to—” 

“A girl must obey her father, Madame, 
And my father bad promised Svuphie to 
M. Simon for his son Etienne sv many 
years !’’ 

“French custom!’’ and Miss Hayiesiord 
jerked herself with haste back to her 
writing-table. Excitement had robbed 
her ot ber usual dignity. “And your 

rents let you come here to England, 

ow could they be sure——?” 

“My mother was glad that I come, 
Madame. There is no fear here, 1 am 
sale here. Could a Francaise make a 
grande passion for an Englisbinan?” 

“Welt, I do not see why not!” with a 
touch of ottence, 

‘Les messieurs—all—are so kind. They 
laugh, they say great flatteries, they auuse 
so uwuuch. Al! yes—buta grande passion 
is not for that No, Madame. And I[ 
always remember Sophie. I will bave no 
love till my father arranges a marriage for 
me.” 

“Very good.” ’ 

And at this point Christine had evidently 
worked berseif warm, tor ber face burnt 
crimson, and one must suppose that she 
altogether found the subject too tuch tor 
ber, for sie shook her lap free of shreds, 
and springing up, cried, in quite a changed 
tone, that was a funny mixture of self- 
satisfaction and demureness: 

“Does not Madame like the cap? Is it 
pot charming, now ?’’ 

Maida came in froin the gardens with a 
girt who was a neighbor. She carelessly 
threw ber hat on to the table, and herself 
into a rocking basket-work chair. 

“Do just look at ber, Miss Haylesford !” 
the girl eried. ‘‘Isn’t it all affectation? 
Making out she cares neither fur that nor 
for anything else!” 

“And what specially is it now that you 
would bave her care for?” Here Miss 
Haylesford’s dignity was at its norwal 
height. 

“You have not heard?” 

“How sbould she or any one hear, seeing 
that the mighty decision has only come to 
our knowledge within tbe last half-hour?” 
Maida said carelessly. 

‘Did I not see that our two fathers were 
plotting something? And do you think I 
could allow mine to keep a secret from me? 
I should think not, indeed!’ was Maud 
Taylor’s cry. 

“Are we to know the mystery ?’’ asked 
Miss Haylesford, 

‘-The loveliest notion !’? Maud said. She 
was a neighboring squire’s only daugbter, 
a young lady of the go-ah type, who 
was always wishing that Nature had cre- 
ated hera boy. She was the very opposite 
of Matilda Haylesford, but had been her 
friend from days of babyhood, ‘We are 
to go to the Riviera, perhaps to Italy, per- 
haps to Madrid, and not come baok till the 
spring—the two families I meav. And 
start at once, too!”’ 

“Well !’? Miss Haylesford’s breath was 
almost knocked out of her by the energy ot 
the girl. 

“it is more than ‘Well’—it is Better,’ 
‘Best’ of all things. I’d bave stayed to 
lunch, Maida, but we shall bein an awlul 
scrainble. I must look and see whatclothes 
I want. Let us have traveling suits alike— 
all three alike !’”’ and she took Christine in 
with a nod. “Blue serge, with crimson 
silk facings, blue straw sailor bata with a 
crimson ribbon round——”’ 

‘I’ve seen that sort of things a few times,” 
Maida said quietly. 

And Mauda Taylor carried herself off ina 
whirl, 

* * * 7 * * 


The thing wasdone. All the winter was 
passed under the soft !uxuriance of South- 
ern skies, One April morning saw car- 
riages before the door of a Sorrento hotel, 
and under a scorching sun the party of trav- 
elers drove round and about the lovely 
coast road up to, or rather down to Castel- 
lamare. 

Gorgeous blue was the sky above them ; sil- 
very sparkling blue below were the waters 
of the Bay of Naples as they splasbed and 
rippled, and flung their diamond spra 
against the rock of the tiny coves and bend- 
ings of tne shore. Vines were in bloom, 
Orange gardens were in bloom and fruitage 
all at once—ab! what is like an orangé 
warm with the kiss of the spring sun ! 

At Castellamare the beautitui drive ended 
and the travelers took the train. How 
many trains they took afterwards one stays 
not to count; northward and northw 
they ever journeyed, away from the sight 
ot Vesuvius, till they came upon the silver 
streak of the Channel, and steamed acrvss 
to the white Dover ciifts. 

And it was April still when the Hayles- 
fords said “good-bye” to the Taylors, and 
drove through London streets up w tle 
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—_—_—_—_——_—— 
a er tear greta tn 
cad Maida laughed as the rain dashed into 
bee oellys she was no love-lorn maiden ! 
The winter among those soft airs come 
, ill, and she was tell. 
to the aid of her own will, 
ing herself that it could have been no ‘fall- 
ing in love” which bad mastered her -vith 
respect to her cousin, Duke Haylesford. 
When in Rome sbe bad bad an offer of mar- 
riage from the Captain Burwood whom we 
saw at the dance fora moment. He bad 
foliowed ber 80 far ; but, alack for the poor 
man! Maida would not hive bim for ber 
busband. 

She and Christine agreed that they would 
by no mean hurry into matrimony. Both 
seeined to have a vague idea that there must 
be more of duty than of pleasure in such a 
condition of life. In some such sort of way 
these two girls talked. Methinks girls do 
now and again talk in this fashion, and 
then one day there comes—well, we will 
let time show what comes. 

Individually, tbis is what came some few 
moments after to Wexford Gardens, Maida 
was standing by a window jooxing out at 
the dancing rain, and rainbow, and sun- 
shine. People hurried by laugbing, with 
their skirts and utnbrellas blown to the 
four winds of heaven atone and the same 
moment. 

A haosom drove up rapidly and stopped. 
Out of it sprang Marmaduke Haylestord, 
Egypt had tanned him darker than ever. 
He bad a well-knit, handsome figure. He 
ran up the steps, and before she knew it, 
Maida was shaking hends with him, rosy 
red, talking fast about only just ‘coming 
in trom crossing.’”’ 

“And I crossed yesterday. I thought I 
was running after you, and you have been 
running after me,’’ 

“Would I do such a thing ?’”’ Maida quer- 
ied, and gaily tossed ber head. 

Christine bad run up-steirs with herarms 
full; Miss Haviestord and her brother were 
somewhere amidst the chaos of trunks and 
portmanteaux. In there was that solitude 
a deux. 

And Maida nad made her gay disclaimer. 

Duke was evicently bent upon achieving 
soine as yet undeclared poiot, 

He caught her upin his impulsive way : 

“Never mnind, Maida, we’ve come to the 
right order now. Latm following you by 
just—tive minutes, isit? What idiots we 
bave been! We have just had a year of 
misery to pO purpose,” 

“Indeed !’’—she tried to recover her cool- 
ness—‘*t have by no means been iniserable 
for a vear.”’ 

“No? Then I have.” 

And here ne tell into a voluble explana- 
tion of bis follies and woes, 

“And J] am to believe that you wiil never 
again be foolish or miserable ?”’ 

Of course we are not attempting to give 
the tenderer words, which filled up a space 
that we are not worthy toenter. Every 
story-teller must pass by some closed door, 
80 to speak, or how should he give his 
reader credit for possessing imagination ? 
We take up only the gay, rallying speeches, 

“Ts that to be ny part?” 

“Yes, just believe that. Of course I am 
foolish, and weak, and unmanly, and——” 

“That will do for the present,” she cried. 
“How nice to be the wife of snch a inan as 
that! Come, let us find papa, Duke,”’ 

“Maida!” 

And here the young man must bsave had 
an access of folly, for he actually put his 
arin round Maida’s waist and kissed her. 

Perhaps, though, this would be a form of 
folly sue could not quarrel with at that 
intnute, 

We gave a vague date of “fifteen years 
ago” lor the opening of our story. ow, 
suppose that the filteen years have gone 
by. Of course, it is a good bit more than 
that time, 

It is again spring. 

lt is the first of May, and some children 
are playing in ‘The Cedars garden. One is 
a tall, tair girl, very like sone one we have 
seen. She is so tall and slim, that she 
looks older than sbe is; she is only four- 
teen that May-day; she has a big brother 
Who is fifteen—you see our last date must 
ean very little, only we like to make 
uch outof itt A dark boy of that same 
age is talking to her, and this boy wears 
the curious uniform of a French sehool. 

This boy’s name is Paul Clemenceau, 
and his mother isa woman named Chris- 
Une, who—we really cannot again push in 
that vague date of “fifteen years ago !"’— 
Was “arranged for’? in marriage with a 
certain M. Paul Clemenceau, a Paris bar- 
rister, She was sent for from England 
aud was married, and now and again she 
and her husband come over to the Hay!es- 
lords on a visit. 

_ By-the-bye, hers is just as happy a mar- 
riage as if it had only been one of ‘falling 
in love,” and not “arranged.” 

“May,” says the boy, “you will come to 
Paris next year.” 

“Yes, nother sends me to school there— 
Shall T jike it?” 

“School?” The boy shrugs his sboul- 
ders and throws out hia bands, “It is 
Possible, You will have holidays, though.” 

“Yes, and Madame Clemenceau says I 
nay always come to you.” 
eo iy The boy knows plenty of 

-nglish, you see, “And then when you 
leave your school, I shall be coming here 
to study law; father says it is good to 
know English law,’ 
ae old we shall be then!’’ and May 
alls to plucking at daisies in a funuy, 
Krave way, 

hess ell, don’t you want to get old? I 
ae 6 can’t be married till we are old, 
Can we?” 
yo. I suppose not.” 

So the children taik. 





And the four elders happen to be passin 
by just then, and overhear. They smile at 
one another, We wonder whether any one 
of them thinks of the oid belief, which 
Koes to say that, where there has been an 
affection—no, a stroke of flirtation—in past 
days, there will you tind tne thing repro- 
duced in a younger generation. 


Hiow it Happened. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 














FFIE FORD, witb a tear-stained tace, 
sat anid a pile of formidable docu- 
ments. Only one week ago she had 

laia AWay the remains of ber only surviv- 
ing relative, in the shadow ot the cross- 
crowned church over the hill. It was a 
disinal prospect for a girl of seventeen, who 
was absolutely ignoravt of business, The 
Fords had always lived in loxury; but on 
his death-bed Mr. Ford called Effie to bim, 
His articulation was imperfect, but she had 
caught: “Bad investinents — mortgaje 
beuds, Poor, poor—Barker wili teil you,’ 
A few gasps and it was ali over. 

All day she had tried to inake order out 
otchaos, At last, with a sigh, she tossed 
the little fringes from her torehead, as if 
even their light weight were an oppression, 

“It is useless,’ she tourmured, “1 can 
make uothiog of anything.” 

Then suddenly she remembered, “Barker 
will tell you.” The memory came with a 
Sigh of relief, A servant answered the 
bell immediately. 

‘Take this to Mr, Barker,’’ she ordered, 
“and wait for an answer.” 

It came in less than an bonr. 

“Mr, Barker will call upon Miss Ford at 
five o’clock. 

She glanced at the clock. 
minutes of that hour. 

Mr. Barker was a Jawyer in the same 
town. She had always known him, and 
sue remembered that be had been with her 
father frequently before she went to schwol 
for the last time. 

As he entered, Effie started. She had 
thought of him as rather elderly, but the 
man who stood before her was extremely 
haudsoine and perbaps double her seven- 
teen years, 

“You are kind, Mr. Barker, to respond so 
promptly. I did not know what to do—to 
whom to turn. I can make nothing of 
papa’s papers,’’ she sighed wearily. 

“Of course. Whatcan you know about 
iaw ?”’ and they turned to the perplexing 

ile. 

‘ Barker ran his eye over paper alter paper, 
and astartied look came Into his eyes, keen 
lawyer’s though they were. 

“Are these all 7?” he asked. 

“] believe so. Papa kept bis papers in 
that secretary; and, Mr. Barker, 1 know 
from what he said that there were josses— 
that I shall not be very well off. I do not 
mind,” she added quick!y ; other people 
are poor—why should I not be ?” 

“Some losses! Not as well off as she bad 
been !’? He regerded her queerly. Poor 
child! Did she know that the Louse, lands, 
and even the the costly furniture were cor- 
ered with mortgages? No, and be deter- 
mined she never should know. He bad no 
living relatives, and why should ho not do 
for this belpless girl what be would have 
liked some oue to do for sister or wife of 
his? 

“There will be something left after the 
debis are paid, will there not ?” 

The pretty, pathetic eyes looked wp 
into his. e could not answer this child- 
woman with evasion. 

“J you will trust me, Miss Ford, I wiil 
do my best. Your fatber trusted me on 
several occasions,”’ (he did not add that if 
that fatber had been guided by bis judg- 
ment his daughter would not now be pen- 
niless) ‘and Iam confident I know more 
of the business than any one else.”’ 

“Oh, yes; and thank you, Mr. Barker.’ 

With a childish, trustful motion, she 
slipped her hand into his. Barker’s expe- 
rience with wo:nen was bounded by aggres- 
sive little widows and soul-terrifying Sally 
Brasses, and there was a queer little flutter 
in his manner as he bade her good-night. 

Mr. ford’s aftairs were in a hopeless 
tangie. Ruin was inevitable, Suciu was 
Barker’s verdict after a perusal of the 


It lacked five 


papers. 

‘Poor little thing !’’ he whispered to him- 
self. ‘She shall never know if 1 can help 

AJ 

Out of these deeds and mortgages seemed 
to start a vision of a home, where certain 
eyes looked into bis with bewildering love. 
Bah! What have sentimental love dreams 
in common with an austere lawyer’s oflice? 


* * * * ” * 


A puzzled face appeared at the office of | 


Barker and Hawkins one day, not loug 
after. 
“] am sorry to worry you, but see here 
Ethe produced a slip of paper, which she 
het toward hiw, It stated the existence 
oft a note for ten thousand dollars, principal 
and interest, beld by Isaacs and Tobias, 
brokers inthe City. — ee 
“\Wheo did yeu receive this? 
‘ie as much as possible avoided looking 
ut the captivating tace. 
prem oy and, Mr. Barker, it must be 
pail, ‘Phe money you saved for me will 
just cover it. Will you do it for ms? 
“Yes, Miss Ford. 
ever, that I changed the Investinent. 


7? 


Ky 


ithe new arrangement it has doubled. Yuu 


can pay this bill afd retain the same 

ount.”’ 
wel can? Hownice! I thought I would 
have to go out as govervess or—sometbing. 
Mr. Barker, when 18 your client ouning 
who owns the house? [ feel as if l was an 


” 
i intruder, somehow. 





It is tortunate, how- | 


“You are vot. The favor istohim. | 
have his word for it.”’ 

She still lingered. ~~ 

“Mr. Barker, you have been so kind and 
good that I wish that I could do semethbing 
for you, If I ever can will you jet ne?" 

Yes, Miss Ford.’’ 

Effie leit the office witb a queer, dissatis- 
fled feeling at her heart. Down the drowsy 
street, filled with shadows, she strolled. 
As she turned a corner she collided with a 
young man whoin she knew slightly. He 
recovered bimsel! with an apology. There 
wasa frank look in bis bright blue eyes and 
Effie liked bimn, He accompanied her as 
lar as th® gate, opened it, and, with a bow, 
turned toward the street. 

“What a very pice, accommodating boy!’’ 
was i{ffie’s mental comment. 

She met the “very nice buy” frequently 
after this. He wan eighteen, and quite idle. 
Bert Gwynne was his name, and be consti- 
tuted himself Effie's veritable double. in 
the street, at church, Mr. Bert Gwynne was 
always present, and Le assumed the atti- 
tude with such an of-course-it-is agreeable. 
tu-you air that Effie becaine incensed, and 
a 5 pares to give him a piece of ber 
toind, 

One day he commenced to poke fun at 


“old Tom Barker.” Then the dynainite 


exploded. 

**He’s not old !” she flashed. 

“Forty if he’s an hour,’’ insisted the pro- 
voking youtb. 

“I say he’s vot!’’ declared the frank littie 
lady. “Anybow, ne’s not a presuining 
boy !"’ she added, with great acrimony on 
the last words, 

“He’ll make you marry bim after awhile, 
now you see, 6 bougbt up every one of 
those notes,” cried the badly conducted 
boy. 

“What notes? Tell Effie was 
aflame. 

“Your father’s, Who do you suppose 
paid the debts? Why, To:in Barker, out 
of his own pocket, This very bouse is 
his,’’ continued he. 

“You are a wicked person, and I don’t 
believe one word you say!’’ burst out 
Effie. 

“It isn’t such a great thing after all. 
I’d do ever so much inore, Effie, if you’d 
tet me. But you called ine presuming, 
and it made me angry.’’ 

“So you are. I hate you, and I’m going 
this ininute to Mr. Barker.” 

She flung on her hai. 

“I wouldn't, Let it alone, 
able to do it if be wishea,”’ 

Bert thougbt that he bad never seen 
Eifie so desirable as with that angry pout 
and the infinite air of scorn with which 
she regarded hitn. 

* ” * . eo * 


‘Mr. Barker, isitso? Tell me. f will 
know!” With tear-flushed face she burst 
in on him, ‘*They say tbat papa died — 
insolvent, and—you bought up his no—tes 
—and tell me!’ she iinplored, passion- 
ately. 

“Effie, don’t! You will be tll. Who 
told you such cruel things?”’ 

He shuffled bis papers in agitation. 

“Bert Gwynne; be says it is the talk of 
the place, and——”’ 

Heavens! What had she alinost said? 
“He'll make you marry bim aster awhile!’’ 
He marry her, an insignificant nobody ! 

“Effie, listen; I ain not going to deny 
what I have done.” 

“Then you did? On!” 

She went down by the atiff old clients’ 
chair in a beap, and bid her face i ber 
hands, 

“Child, what could 1 Go? The creditors 
threatened, There was nothing to pay 
thein witb, and you looked so littie and 
helpless. Besides, it is only discharging 
an old obligation, Your father was very 
kind to ne when I was a poor iad, Effie, 
don’t be angry !”’ 

Sob, sob, troin tbe direction of the chair. 

“Is the bouse yours, too?” 

“By Jove, Effie, if you ask me any- 
thing more I’ll devy everyth.ng!’’ desper- 
ately. 

Ins it, I say?” tenpestuoasly. 

“Yen,” 

Thomas Barker was as abashed as if he 
had been confronted with selling sinug- 
glied whisky. 

“Do you bold those notes ?”” 

“Confound tbat meddlesoine Gwynne 
boy! I'll thrash bins to-morrow, if I live. 
Yous, Effie, but they are vours, I have left 
them to you in my will, Here they are,”’ 
laying a bundle on ber lap. 

“take thein away! I will not have 
them !’’ she said, excitedly. ‘‘Unless—Mr. 
Barker—you tell ine how 
rou.” 

“Will you, if [ tell you, Kffie?” 

He opened his arins and «he crept close 
to his heart, whispering— 

“Yes, Tow!’ 

a oa 


ine!’ 


He’s well 


player’s dally tite while ona trip may ve 
epitomized thus: 
thereabouts, has breakfast, and reads the 
account of the previous day’s game tn the 
papers, praising the reporter of othberwine, 
according 48 is agreeable to bis ideas, Then 
he Visits friends or rides about the city or 


dves as best suite bine ill Ianeh time, wher | 
he is ready for a substantial meal, affer 


which he sinokes a good cigar till tine to 
dress for the gawne, which is generally 2.40 
o'clock, Hes,ends a couple of hours piay- 
ing veil, then back to his hotel where be 
arrays bimseifin his best suit, pats on his 
diamonds, eatan good dinner, and is again 
tree till 2.30 o’clock the nextday, There is 
a legend to the: fTect that tie players ucust 


be in bed by 1] oe ock. 
—- _ eal 
MONKEYTOWN is the name ol a cow post- 


office in Yazoo county, Mimsissip). 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





Pleasant stories are continually coming 
to light to show how it happens that the 
German Emperor is so popular. Recent 
a little eight-year-old peasant child of Ere- 
feld wrote a letter to the Emperor, sayin 
that it he would send her his picture an 
that of Fritz, the Crown Prince, she would 
send him the pictures of her little brother 
and herself. er letter was addressed to 
the King in Berlin,and was signed simply, 
‘‘Marianna.” Accordingly, the Em 
had the school isters of that postal dis> 
trict searched till Marlanna was found. 
He then sent pictures of himself and Fritz 
to her. 


The largest stone ever quarried, it is 
said, bas been taken out of some Maine 
quarries. If erected, the gigantic shaft will 
be the highest, largest and beaviest single 
piece of stone now standing or that ever 
stood, so far as there is any record. Itcon- 
siderably exceeds in length any of the 
Egyptian obelisks. The tallest of these, 
which was brought from ae to 
Alexandria by Emperor Constantine, and 
omer tare taken to Rome, where it now 
stands, is 105 feet 7 inches high. This new 
shaft is 115 feet long, 10 feet square at the 
base, and weighs 850 tons. The company 
quarried this immense monolith on its 
own account, baving no order tor anything 
of the kind. 


It is estimated that in a few months after 
the South Sea Company was ssarted in 
1720, in England, more than two hundred 
other companies were projected, the total 
amount of capital calle for being $1,500,- 
000,000, Among the number were compa- 
nies for making salt-water fresh ; for fish- 
ing for wrecks on the coast of Ireland ; for 
importing walnut trees from Virginia; tor 
the insurance and improvements of chil- 
dren’s fortunes ; for the insurance of losses 
by servants; for insurance ainst theft 
and robbery ; for insuring remittances; ‘or 
importing a large number of jackasses 
from Spain to improve the breed of mules 
in England; for extracting silver from 
lead ; for making oil from sunflowers ; for 
trading in human hair ; for the fattening of 
hogs; for furnishing funerals ; for captur- 
ing pir ates, etc. 


Queer vestiges of old-time etiquette still 
linger in the State of Virginia. It used to 
be, and in a measure is still, considered the 
beight of rudeness for one person in driv- 
ing to pass another person on the road. As 
a result, the slowest coach on the road 
could keep all the others behind it; time 
and distance were relatively of no import- 
ance. Even now the people apologize 
when they puss each other on the road. It 
has also been alleged that a really bigh- 
bred Virginian never so far forgets eti- 
quette as to inquire of a stranger where he 
was trom, because the stranger might be 
forced to acknowledge that he was from 
some other State than Virginia, and it was 
only charity tospare him this mortifying 
admission. It isa hotly disputed point, 
and has been for the last two hundrd 
years, whether a guest spending the night 
with his host should make the move to go 
to bed, or whether the host. 


From Bethel, Ky., comes the story that 
“two years ago Calvin Stowers, whoxe 
wite had been an invalid for several 
months, was called to her bedside to say 
tarewell. She placed a small iron ring that 
she had ordered made for the purpose on 
the third finger of his left hand, and ex- 
torted an oath that he would never marry 
again. Then she died contentedly, saying 
that if he broke his word she would haunt 
and ruin his life. Recently he was mar- 
ried to Emma Brickell, to whom he was 
engaged before his first marriage. The 
bride took the ring from his finger, saying 
that it was superstitious to regard a wish 
80 selfish, Within two hours the bride- 
gxroom’s left side was paralyzed, strangely 
enough, beginning in the finger that bad 
worn the fatal ring. ‘The ring could not 
be restored to its place, being much too 
small, whereas it had been before amply 
large. The bridegroom is terror-stricken, 
and has, apparently, lost interest in his 
young wife.”’ 


A recent visitor of the Austrien Court 
found the ante-room of the Empercr’s 
audience chamber crowded with generals 
and noblemen who had come to tbank his 
Majesty for premotion and decorations; 


“ut mingling with these were seuthors, in- 


ventors, professors, widows and orphans 
seeking pensions, and a number of very 
poor men and women who had petitions to 


| present. There are tew countries in which 
THE Bat. PLAYER'S Day.—The average | 


persons of this last category would ever 


, vet a chance of seeing their sovereign ; but 
He rises at 9 o'clock or | 


in Austriaanybody who has anything r a- 
sonable to ask of the Emperor is sure of an 
audience. On oneor two days a week his 
Majesty receives all comers who have 
applied to be received, and he receives 
theo alone. Every applicant takes Lis 
turn. A master of the ceremonies opens a 
door, the visitor walks in and finds him- 
self face to face with the Emperor, who is 
unattended. T..¢ dooce closes and the peti- 


| tioper may say to the Emperor what he 


likes, Thereis no chamberlain or secre- 
tury to intimidate bim. The Emperor 
stand# in a plainly furnished study, in un. 
dress uniform, without a star or grand cor- 
don, and he greets everybody with an 
engaging smile and a good-natured gesture 
of the hand, which seems to say, ‘“Tbere is 
no ceremony here. Tell me your business, 
‘and if | can help you I will.” 
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Dur Uoung Folks. 


FREDA’'S BIRTHDAY. 








BY MINNIE DOUGLAS. 





T last! 

How the little girl had counted days, 

and almost bours, for the coming of 

her birthday; and now, as ber curtains 

were drawn aside, the very birds seemed 
to Lave their special greeting amy 

It was not at all ao ordinary birthday, 
you must know. Freda was only ten, but 
she was quite aware that sbe was an heiress 
—and all the servants and dependants were 
so very anxious to please ber; I fear she 
would have been quite spoiled bat for the 
wise kindness of her go. erness, 

Her mother, the Baroness Von Stein, bad 
so many gay visitors in the castle that they 
bed not retired till late the night before, 
and so no ope was ready to greet the little 
maiden when she descended except a part 
of little peasant children, who came wit 
their bands full of flowers, . 

‘‘How old are you?” asked the governess 
of each child, 

“Ten, madam!” each answered in turn. 

“Then tne Baroness Freda bids you all 
to supper to-night, at seven o’clock,” said 
the governess, 

Freda received the flowers, which a ser- 
vant put in # barket, and smiled on the 
children who were all born in the same 
year as herself; and when they bad sung a 
pretty little German birthday greeting the 
children went away. 

“When wiil my motber be ready?” 
asked Freda impatiently. 

“You are to go to ber dressing-room and 
wait for ber now,”’ said the governess, 

Away ran the little baroness—two steps 
at a time—up the grand staircase, and 
entered a beautifully furnished room, 
where she busied berself with examining 
the ornaments and treasures collected 
there. 

But at last the little girl grew tired of 
looking, and wanted something todo, She 
arranged the cheval glass to reflect her 
sinall figure, and, having done this she 
said to herseif, “1 will be Mutterchen 
(inamma) when sbe goes to court!” 

So Freda proudly arraved berself in a 
grand silk skirt, which for her tormed a 
train; and helping herself to a lace scarf, 
a flower and a tan, she was soon adorned 
with much taste, and entirely to her own 
satisfaction. 

She siniled and bowed and talked to 
herself, and finaily, while sbe was inaking 
a very low curtsey, intended for some 
imaginary king or queen, she caught sight 
in the big glass of her fatber and mother 
standing near the duor, 

Witb a quick blush Freda turned, doubt- 
ful if she should be reproved; but her 
next thought was to repeat her stately 
curtsey tS her parents, with the happy 
result that she was lovingly greeted, aud 
received ber birthday congratulations, 

“Come now, little Freda,” said her 
father, taking her Land, ‘‘come end see 
thy presents,” 

As this was the grand event of the morn- 
ing, Freda would rather have run than 
walked down the grand staircase; but it 
was quite a state occasion, so the little 
baroness hastily threw off her borrowed 
finery, and went demurely down between 
her parents. 

Passing the bowing and curtseying ser- 
vants in the grand hall, the baron and 
baroness ied tbe way wo a reception-room, 
where guests were assembling rapidly. 
Freda was greeted and congratulated (in 
Germany they do not say “Many bapp 
returns of the day,’’ as we do, though the 
inean the same kind wish), and then looked 
eagerly about for her *table.”’ 

To children, who get their presents with- 
out any ceremony, this grand and carefully 
arranged collection would seem rather 
irksome; but there isinuch more ceremony 
in Germany. ‘The children are older in 
manner than our children, although there 
are seasons—Christinas, for instance—when 
fathersand motbers, and, even nore, grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, becoine quite 
little chi.dren in their way of enjoying 
themselves, 

Oo Christmas Eve in Germany every one 
you ineet, old or young, carries a cake! 

bis, as well as the fact that every cottage 
window shows a little Christinas-tree, 
makes us feel that it is good to be children 
sometiines—even for old psople. 

Well, at last litthe Freda was led to her 
‘table.” On it were arranged such a nuin- 
ber of beautiful presents that Freda ,ooked 
from one to the other without speaking, 
Presently, though, her face lighted up, and 
she pounced eagerly upon something that 
lay balf hidden under valuable gifta. It 
was a plain little leathern purse. The 
chila looked eagerly up in her father’s 
face, and asked, ‘Dost thou like it, my 
father? 1 knew he would send it!” 

“Who sent it to thee, my child?” agked 
the baron, stooping to examine the plain 
but neatly-inade purse. 

Freda looked up earnestly, and drew her 
father’s head low down to whisper into his 


ear. 

“It was Karl, father, the poor bunchback 
leatber-worker, who was soillin the win- 
ter that be could not travel to buy his 
leather. Was it not good of him to think of 
me?”’ 

“Very good, Freda, whispered back the 
father. ‘‘And will you lend me the purse 
to show to Mutterchen ?”’ 

“Ob, yes,”’ gaid tne nappy child, as sbe 
hand! fans, trinkets, books, and one 
beautiful wax doll oa which her attention 
lingered moat. 





The day passed on, ard Frauiein Klein— 
Freda’s Y Sverness—told ber the baron 
wished to take her for a walk before the 
village children should arrive. 

A hat was ali that was needed, and Freda 
ran down-stairs this tiune, to find ber father 
waiting on the broad terrace, with two 
es hounds ready to accompany 

em. 


“Freda,” said the baron, thou art 10 
longer a little child. What good wouldst 
thou like to do on thy birthday?” 

Freda’s blue eyes sought ber father’s very 


eayerly. 

“I would like the Widow Schnabel’s oot- 
tage nended—the rain and the snow fall on 
her bed, father; and I would like to pay 
a nice boy who has no work to go and 
gather wood for her every week until the 
winter comes.” 

“Good,” said the baron, feeling posters 
that his own heart needed softeniug too 
from the crust of riches and luxury tbat 
had grown over it, 

“And then, father, poor Karl! Leather, 
dear father, heaps of leather, so that he 
may work on, and get enough money to be 
warin and happy all the year.’ 

The baron drew from bis pocket Kari’s 
leather purse, and handed it to his daugb- 
ter. {t was empty no longer, and the chiid 
eageriy coun the heavy gold pieces. 

“May I go with you to see bim?” asked 
the baron. 

This was ajoyfui visit. In a very poor 
little cottage, which served as sbop and 
dwelling, sat the hunchback busy a: work. 
He looked up wv as if a sunbeam had 
flashed, when Freda ran ross the thres- 
bold. 

“God is good,’’ said the man fervently, 
when thechild put down the gold pieces 
for bis store of leather ; and he stood hum- 
bly betore ber and the tall baron. 

“Thank you, Karl! your purse is my 
dearest gift to-day,’’ said the blue-eyed 
Freda, with her sweet, bright smile. 

“Then there are angels still,”” said the 
leather-worker, as he watched the little 
figure flitting joyously down tbe pags. 
‘*Never again, oh, Lord, let me murmur at 
my lot, or think the poor are forgotten by 
Thee !”’ 

This was Freda’s birthday, and many 
another has since then, all leading 
her nearer to the Light which He gives to 
those who pray for it. 

—>— a 


FLANZY’S CORNER. 





BY EDITH CUTHELL. 





\IX a penny! Sixapenny! Ob, please 
buy sone !”” 
“I don’t want any, child. l’ve plenty 
at home.”’ 

The child addressed shook ber bead sor- 
rowtully, in answer. 

“It’s wery, wery, cold,” she said, in a sad 
sort of old-fashioned way, ‘‘standing here in 
this old corner all day long ; yes, ’tis very 
cold.”’ 

“But what’s this here?’ asked the old 
lady, who was huddled up alimost to the 
ears and eyes in the most lovely tur cloak 
possible. ‘*You don’t ean to say, child, 
that you’ve got a baby here?” 

“Yes, missus, That’s just what 1 do 
mean. And it’aa little boy, too. Isn’t he 
lovely ?’’ 

**He’s as cold as charity, poor little mite. 
That’s at any rate what I know for certain. 
What in the world are you doing here, 
child, in such bitter weather, with a baby 
like thin? You'll kill it” 

“I'll try not,” returned the child stoutly. 
“The idea of my trying to kill Jacob! f 
sounds alinost funny, missus. Why, it’s 
on pur to save hii, then, that I’m 
standing here. It’sthe only bome we've 
got, then, in all the wide world, That’s 
why we stick to it—Jaoob and I.” 

‘Move on now,’’ exclaimed a policeinan 
at that moment. “You’re in the way.”’ 

She nodded her head in a quaint, quiet 
way. 

‘“*Very well,’’ she said. 

“There, Jacob! Don’t cry,” and she 
turned quickly towards the spot, close by 
herself, upon the ground, where her tiny 
charge was living, and also beginning to 
howl. ‘Bea inan, to be sure; I’in quite 
ashamed of you.’’ 

How pretty it was, in spite of all ber rags 
and shabbiness, to watch the pale-faced and 
also anxious little flower-girl, as she knelt 
down soltly by Jacob's side. 

A true little mother indeed, as it seemed, 
to the baby who had no one on earth left to 
care for bim bat Flanzy. 

“There! I wanta dozen bunches; and 
this minute too,’’ broke in the old lady with 

be furcloak. “And come along witb me, 
hof you. I'll pay you well tor doing 
80, of course; and as to Jaoob, there, I ex- 
pect he won’t object.” 

“Jucob always knows how to behave,”’ 
came witb gravity. 

“Allright. Ob! your large basketful of 
flowers! That's what you’re troubled about, 
is it? Here’s balfasovereign for the lot. 
Good pay, now, isn’t it? now they’re 
mine, and I'll just carry them howe with 
me. Are you ready ?” 

Poor Flanzy! She bobbed her very best 
curtsey, which after all was a very curious 
one, baby being in ber arins all the time. 

““We’re coming,” she returned gather- 
ing up the ragged garments a little more 
caretully around the tiny burden she car- 
ried. ‘“We’re both ready. I[ never saw a 
whole half-sovereign before you see, and it 
has rather taken away my breath. You 





won't inind ny singing a bit, I su pose 
we goalong?”’ " ah 
“Not a bit!” | 
“Jacob likes it, you see, He says so, in- | 
deed—n of course, that be Soente : | 
words, He sucks his thumps, you under- | 





stand, and the farther in they go the more I 

know he is pleased. mes I’m aiinost 

atraid he will swallow his thumbs alto- 
r with nothing bat delight.” 

“Don’t burry,” exclaimed the old lady. 
“I live close by—on the other side, Here, 
then.” 

“Ob,” .burst out Fianzy, breathlessly. 
“Ain’t he a weight! Please—ob, please, 
Jacob—don’t iean quite so heavily.” 

And then Jacob sucked his thumbs once 
more, and declared silently that he would 
now 

What a beautiful home! Never, indeed, 
had Fianzy areamt even of anything 80 
inagnificent. 

“Why, it’s just like the fairy-palace,”’ she 
exclaimed, “that Nancy Briggs was telling 
us both aboat the other day.”’ 

“And perhaps you think I ought to be a 
fairy also?’”’ 

“No, no,”’ 

Then, after a moment’s pause came, “And 
of course you don’t have the least bit of 
trouble and sadness here. It would be 
impossible. And Jacob and | have both 
bad so much! He’s six months old, you 
see, Hush, Jacob! You’re in company, 
remember, Mind what your about, 

“He isn’t our baby at all,”’ went on 
Flapzy. ‘‘Motber, you see, picked bim up 
in the street—that was it ; and now J have 
got to take care o! him, for there’s no one 
else. When folks said it wasall stuft and 
nonsense our pretending to take and pro- 
vide for a baby that we only picked up in 
the streets, mother Sous said in answer 
that perbaps after all a bleasing might come 
with Jacob. She said she might perhaps be 
homeless herself one day. And I, Flanzy, 
arn indeed hoineless to-day, for last nigbt 
the landlord turned us doth out of doors, 
I had no money for the rent—be quiet, 
Jacob !—and so a neighbor just lent me a 
shilling. Wasn't it just like a Christian ? 
And I just went off at once, and bought a 
lot of flowers for saie. There, that’s the 
history ; and Jacob knows it’s true. And 
{’m just wandering where I’in to steep to- 
night. 

** Jacob, pet, 
Don't wake up yet. 
If you're not weary, 
lam dreary.’ 


“T made up the words myself,’”’ came 
pleasantly. ‘They just suit, don’t they?” 

“Well, I’ve a splendid offer to make you, 
Flanzy,”’ began the owner now of all the 
flowers, ‘‘only that you mustn’t, of course, 
be too much taken by surprise.”’ 

Flanzy looked up quickly and in won- 
derment. 

‘* You’re going to take me back to that 
cruel old landlord,’’ came angrily; ‘but 
I tell youl will never, never go! Jacob 
and I would rather starve first. Wouldn't 
we, Jacob?” 

In answer to which Jacob scratched ber 
face affectionately. It was clear that he 
quite understood ber. 

“No, no; nothing of the kind. I’ve 
always wisbed, child, all my life, for a 
baby of ny own—a pretty one, I mean— 
and now here’s the very chance. Should 
your story prove true, I’!] bring him up as 
iny own son. Won’t that be very nice, 
Flanzy ?”’ 

Ah, to see Flanzy now! Any one pre- 
sent might have thought that her beart was 
breaking. The girl had suddenly burst 
out weeping. 

In the great excitement and also distress 
of the moment she had laid Jacob full 
length upon the floor, and had buried her 
face in ber ragged old shawl, 

“flanzy, Flanzy! What’s amiss?” 

“I've nothing left to love in all the world 
but Jacob,” came at last, Lrokenly and 
sobbingly. ‘*And now you will take him 
away also; my friend—my dear, true, little 
baby-friend,”’ 

“There! Take him,’’ she went on in 
a heart-broken tone. ‘Take bim!’’ she re- 
peated. “It’s best for Jacob—ob, I know 
that—to live here. He’ll have lots to eat, 
and won’tthen—oh, no, never!”—and she 
clasped her bands sorrowfully together— 
‘‘have bis bed taken away by the landlord, 
How selfish of ine to have cried so, There, 
I’1\] be off at once,” and her voice trembled, 
**l won’t even stop a moment and Say good- 
bye’’—and she seemed as if she were chok- 
ing now with all the trouble in ber beart— 
“to my darling.” 

Then, without another word, Flanzy 
rushed quickly away. 

“Come back, sweet, good, unselfish little 
Flanzy,”’ cries a kind voice at that instant 
in her ear, whilst a gentle Sy in pathizing 
hand is laid upon her shouider, “There's 
& bome here also for you-—4! ways; that’s if 
you can be happy in it You shall bave 
jonne better far to do than selling 

Provided for! Co r j 
ie beaten uld such words possi- 
BP ve - of Flanzy’s mother, then 

16 past, had inet wi yi i 
g0od actions must. oon Ry Se aie 
wa alter all, had truly come witb 
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‘‘TOBOOSIE.” 


BY H,. D, 


— -_ 


[P\OBOOSLE was a little girl, a bri 
ight 
whe Dh ened, curious little an 
10 liked to ask a 
tions about thin aa a 
stand, 


He real name was Doroth 
how they always called nie ‘Soha, 
though no one knew why, except that a 
native Australiau said, when be ‘iret po 
her a baby, “White Toboosie with laugh- 
Ing eyes!” Soold Boomerang’s name we 


accepted, and Toboosie 
18, W this very day, a ~~ Ya Ea 


ques- 
g8 she did not under- 


Just at first there was nothing atall avout 
ber different from other little girls, She 
fond of playing with ner tows, and wenn 

of playing w r and 

reach bright things, as other bebe mee 
Toboosie was born in & country very jar 
away, on the banks of a broad river, dry in 
sumer and very awitt and muddy in wip. 
ter, and all around ber home, as far as one 
could see, there were fields, not so nice and 
green as we have in America, and beyond 
the fields there was a sort of thick tangled 
forest, c_lled in Australia “the bush,” 

Most of the fields were fenced around 
with high wooden palings to prevent the 
sheep who grazed there from straying away 
aud they were looked after by several na. 
tive servants who were under the cominand 
of " - 

As Toboosie grew older she began to 
take great interest in the sheep, es lly 
in the little lambs, and she would some. 
tiines escape from her nurse and follow oid 
Boomerang, or try to — through the 
fence, and he would teli her in broken. 
Eoglish about the kangaroos and wombats 
and other curious creatures that lived ip 
the bush, and about snakes and savages 
and other dreadful things; but Toboosie 
was never a bit afraid, she only wanted to 
see everything, and to havea roo and 
a woinbat, and even asnake for ber very 
cwn. 

Ove day, when she was about four, she 
was playing in the verandah with a beauti- 
ful doll sent by her grandmother in Amer- 
ica, when there came slowly writhing up 
the steps a iarge snake. His head was 
green, his eyes gieamed like stars, and bis 
wide mouth was open. 

“Look at = lovely dolly grannie sent 
me, snake,’’she said, pushing it towards 
the pretty looking creature, who instantly 
seized it, and curled nimself sround and 
around it. 

Toboosie ran into the house screaming, 
and in a few minutes her father came out 
with a gun, and the servants with all sorts 
of weapons,and at last they found the snake 
curled up bebind a large flower-stand, with 

r dollie still pressed close to it, 
oboosie’s father shot it, for it was one of 
the most deadly kind now known in Aus- 
tralia; and then poor dollie was burned, 
because they feared she had been poisoned, 
and both father and mother laughed and 
cried and thanked heaven their darling 
bad been spared to them. 

Toboosie’s next adventure was in the 
river, She was a curious little girl, and 
wanted to see everything, so one day she 
managed to get away and scramble down 
the deep sandy banks, and was very much 
surprised to find there was no water there, 
After wandering a long, long way in search 
of the river she began to feel tired, and 
wanted to go home, but she could not re- 
member which way she came. 

Then she sat down aud was preparing 
tocry, when Paddy, the old sheep dog, came 
sniffing along, and when he saw Toboosie 
be begao to bark and prance about and wag 
his tai) in the funniest way. 

Toboosie, instead of crying, began to 
laugh so merrily that old Boomerang look- 
ing after bis sheep on the bank above heard 
her and came down, and helped her up the 
steep bank and carried her home, where 
ed one wasin a dreadful fright about 

er. 

Toboosie was very sorry, and promised 
never to frighten papa or mamina go again, 
and never to wander so from home. But 
one afternoon nurse was busy, and Toboosie 
having nothing to do, t off to the fence 
tbat bounded the nearest sheepfold, and 
peeped through the chinks as usual, but 
there seemed to be some strange animals 
there, and Tuboosie’s curiosity became very 
strong. 

“{ don’t think dem’s our sheep,” she 
said to herself; ‘“‘me must see!” So she 
ciimbed up the fence, and just as she 
reached the top lost her balance and fel) 
inside, knocking ber head, scratching ber 
knees and burting her ankle so much that 
she could neither stand nor walk. 

For a long, long time Toboosie sat sob- 
bing and screaming inside the fence, and 
at last she cried herself to sleep, and it was 
quite dark when she awoko. Then she 
screamed louder than ever, and numbers 
of strange birds began to scream too, 80 
that she grew more frightened ; and I’m 
afraid to think what would have become of 
little Miss Cariosity if her papa had not 
heard her cries and ran to her assistance. 

“Ob, Toboosie! whatever brought you 
here?” he said, taking her into his arms 
‘Poor papa and wamma have been 80 
frightened !”’ 

‘Me too, papa,’’ Toboosie said, lifting ber 
weary head from its resting-place on her 
father’s shoulder; *‘but me did so want to 
see if it was our name on dem pew sheep, 
80 I climbed up the fence and den tumbled 
over, and dein wasn’t our sheep after all!’ 
and she began to sob afresh at the memory 
of her wrongs and sufferings. P 

It was a "ep many weeks before little 
Miss Curiosity was able to leave the couch 
in the verandah, for ber ankle was badly 
sprained and very painful, bat when she 
was quite well and strong, and felt dis 
to wander away, she thought of that dread- 
ful evening, and sat down quietly to play 
with her dolls or read ber fairy tales, and 
oid Boomerang says—‘‘Miss Toboosie g 
white baby now; no travel, and ask 00 
questions,”’ 





A PUBLIC reader says he has committed 
to memory more than 300,000 verses 
poetry, e should regret his death, of 
course, but it seems a pity to lose 
chance of getting so much rhyme out of the 
world at cne fell swoop. 








LET no one ask for greatness who is not 
ready to endure great agonies. 
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THOU FICKLE LOVE. 


BY EDGAR GREENLAAF BRADFORD. 


One morning, Love and I 
Went softly walking by— 
Idly dreaming. 

Her hand stole into mine, 
Our arms did intertwine, 

Without seeming. 


Not redder was the rose, 
As it bung io shy repose, 
Than her blushes; 
And swifter coursed our blood 
Than does a bursting flood 
As it rushes, 


Her eyes were diamond bright, 

Great living coals of light— 
Gems of fire. 

Her voice attuned as sweet— 

Yender, plaintive, all complete— 
Asa lyre. 


Ah, love, thou’lt never fade! 
In witching charms arrayed 
At the dawning, 
Perennial beauty’s thine, 
Forever will it shine— 
In the morning. 


In the even, Love and I 

With many a deep-heaved sigh — 
Ah, me, alack! 

She of her beauty shorn, 

1 walking all forlorn, 
Thus came we back, 


Not sadder does the wind 
Of cruel winter find 
Summer flowers, 
Than night found Love and I— 
so quickly doth time fily— 
Fleeting hours! 


Thou, Love, inconstant thing! 
Why wilt thou ever wring 
My tender heart ? 
Leaving within my breast, 
To rankle there, at beat, 
A broken dart. 
2 ee 


THINGS BETTER LEFT UNSAID. 





In the hurry otf speech, and often in our 
very anxiety to be polite, some of us are 
liable to occasional slips, which may have 
the effect of putting an entirely different 
construction upon a sentence than that in- 
tended. For instance, upon arriving at 
your entertainer’s house, you say: ‘I beg 
a thousand pardons Yor coming so late;’’ 
and are met by your hostess with the reply: 
“My dear sir, no pardons are needed; you 
can never come too late.’’ 

Take another case. Ata grand dinner a 
very heedless gentleman, who talked a great 
deal, torgetting his neighbor, a young lady, 
was unusually tall, exclaimed: ‘I do not 
like big women!’’ The lady bit her lip; 
and the speaker, seeing that he had made a 
blunder, trying to repair it as gallantly as 
possible, added: ‘‘When they are young, 
madam.’’ 

At an evening party in Cork, a lady said 
to her partner: ‘Can you tell me who that 
exceedingly plain looking man ia, sittiag 
Opposite us?’’ ‘That is my brother.”’ ‘‘Oh, 
I beg your pardon,”’ she replied, much con- 
fused; “I had not noticed the resemblance.” 
That was certainly putting one’s foot in it. 

In ‘‘Dombey and Son,’’ Mr. Toot’s mod- 
est, ‘‘It’s of no consequence,’’ has its coun- 


terpart in real lite. Said a gentleman to his | 


friend on leaving the house after paying his 
first visit: ‘Well, good evening, Mr. —-; 


shall be much pleased to see you at any | 
| or word or thought, it is a mother’s love! 


‘ime.”” Mr, ——, nervously: ‘‘Oh, pray 
don’t mention it.’’ 

Afler a certain concert, a well-known 
German cantatrice asked a gentleman to 
whom she had been introduced, hew he 
liked her duet. ‘You sang charmingly, 
madame. But why did you select such a 
horrid piece of music ?”’ ‘Sir, that was 
Written by my late husband!’ ‘Ah, yes, 
of course. Idid not mean—— But why 
did you select such a cow to sing with you?”’ 
“Indeed; that is my present husband!”’ 

In an equally unenviable situation were 
Some lady visitors going through a peniten- 
ary under the escort of a superintendeut. 
They came to room in which three women 
were sewing. ‘‘Dear mel’ whispered one 
of the visitors, ‘‘what vicious looking crea- 
tures. Pray what are they here for?’ ‘‘Be- 
cause they have no other home. This is 
Our sitting-room, and they are my wife and 
two daughters,” blandly answered the su- 
Perintendent, 

Mistakes of this kind often occur through 
People similarly jumping at conclusions. 

What & murderess looking villain the pris- 
ner is!” whispered an old lady in a court- 
room, to her husband. “Sh!’? warned her 
husbaud; “that isn’; the prisoner; he hasn’t 
been brought in yet.” “It isn’t? Who is 
then?” “Tis the judge.”’ 
ey very desiruus of concealing the 

act that she was the same age as her 








husband, observed to a visitor: “My hus- 
band is 40; there are just 5 years between 
us.’’ “Is it possible ?’’ was unguarded re- 
ply ot her friend. “I give you my word, 
you look as young as he does,” 

As unexpected must have been the reply 
ot the husband whose wife said: ‘You 
have never taken me to the cemetery.’ 
“‘No, dear,’’ he answered, ‘‘that is a pleas- 
ure I have yet in anticipation.”’ 

It is related of a portrait painter that, 
having recently painted the portrait of a 
lady, acritic who had just dropped in wo 
see what was going on in the studio, ex- 
claimed: ‘It is very nicely painted; but 
why did you take such an ugly model?’ 
“It is my mother,’’ calmly replied the art- 
ist. ‘Oh, pardon, a thousand times!”’ said 
the critic in great ccufusion. ‘You are 
right; I ought to have perceived it. She 
resembles you completely.” 

On a similar occasion, a facetious friend 
inspecting portrait, said to the artist: ‘So 
this is Tom Smith, is it? Dear, dear! And 
I remember him, such a jolly, handsome 
chap a month ago. Dear, dear!’’ 

A rather different meaning from the one 
conveyed, was intended by the old lady 
who said to her friends: ‘‘No man was 
better calculated to judge of pork than my 
poor husband was, He knew what good 
hogs were, for he had been brought up 
With ‘em from his childhood.’’ 

Much betcer unsaid would have been part 
of the address of a coljector for charities, 
who, raising his hat toa lady at the front 
door, began: ‘‘Madam, I am soliciting for 
home charities. We have hundreds of poor, 
ragged, vicious children like those at your 
gate, and our object is——’’ ‘“‘Sir, those 
children are mine!’’ and the slamming of 
the door finished the sentence. 

What are called random shots of speech 
olten have a peculiar knack of hitting the 
mark. Not long since a negro customer 
entered a barber’s shop and said: ‘‘I hope, 
gentlemen, you don’t object to smoking ?’’ 
The barber without turnicg round from his 
occupation, replied: ‘‘Go on; smoke unt:! 
you’re black in the face.’’ 

A case of mistaken gallantry occurred in 
Italy. ‘‘O, Signorina,’’ excloimed a dandy, 
‘af it be true that man descends from the 
monkey; how beautiful that monkey must 
have been from whom you descend!’’ 

ee eee 
brains of Gold, 

Lost time is forever lost. 

There is no wisdom save in truth. 

Economy is in itself a great revenue. 

Every one must think in his own way. 

Nothing that is not true can possibly be 
good. 

Habit, it not resisted, soon becomes ne- 
cssity. 

Value the friendship of him who stands 
by you in a storm. 

He who builds according to every man’s 
advice will have a crooked house. 

To suffer the thoughts;to be vitiated is to 


poison the fountain of morality. 


It there be aught surpassing human deed 





The great would not think themselves 
demigods if the little did not worship them. 

Narrow-minded people have not a care 
beyond the limited sphere of their own vision. 

Never sign anything without reading it, 
and make sure that it meaas no more than it says. 


We are always complaining our days are 
few and acting as If there would be no end of them. 


There are never too many flowers in this 
world, and not one kind word too many has ever yet 
been spoken. 

It is the passion that is in a kiss that 
gives to it its sweetness, itisthe affection In a kiss 
that sanctifies it. 

Wisdom does not show itself so much in 
precept as in life, in a firmness of mind and a mas- 
tery of appetite. 

He that connot forgive others breaks the 
bridge over which he must gojiimself, for every man 
has need to be forgiven. 

The influence of costume is incalcula- 
ble. Vress a boy as a inan and he will at once change 
his own conception ot himself, 


Stories first heard at a mother’s knee are 
never wholly forgotten—a little spring that never 
quite dries up in our journey through scorching 
years. 

Perseverance merits neither blame nor 


only the duration of our inclinations 


; itis 
pruee ‘ther creat’ bor ex- 


aud sentiments, which we can ne 
tinguish. 

If the great way-maker do not cast down 
hills and raise up valleys in the bosoms of men, 


there is no passage for Christ. Never will Christ 


come into that soul where the herald of re 
hath not been before Him. 


pentance 








Femininities. 


FAasculinities. 





“The child that is born on the Sabbath day, 
Is bonny and good and blithe anc gay.*’ 


The Princess Beatrice is an avowed spir- 
itualist. 


In Japan the marriage ceremony lasts 


three weeks, 


Arsenic eating produces clear, white 
tombstones, 


In the Mexican church choir no woman 
is allowed to sing. 


Greek girdles covered with glistening 
beadsare in high favor. 


A classical Duluth mother has named 
ber newest babe Prometheus. 


There is a Cincinnati woman who faints 
away every time the fire-bells ring. 


The daughter of Enoch was 380 years 
old when she married. Courage, ladies! 


There is something better than the gift 
of tongue—it is the gift of holding the tongue. 


Women are henceforth to be admitted as 
Fellows of the English Royal Geographical So- 
clety. 


The newest freak of fashion is to have 
the dress, hat, gloves, boots and stockings of the 
same color as the lady's hair. 


A Texas girl has crocheted 10,000 yards 
of common white spool thread into a dress. It took 
her three months to complete it, 


Don’t be afraid to criticise your neigh- 
bors unless they are different from the rest of hu- 
manity; you are only giving tit for tat. 


A Virginia woman of wealth recently 
rented her fine house and moved into cheaper quar- 
ters in order to be able to give $1000 a year more to 
alding the poor, 


It has been learned that extremely tight 
lacing produces softening of the brain. It has long 
veen known that softening of the braiu produces ex- 
tremely tight lacing. 


Pride’s chickens have bonny teathers, 
but they are sn expensive brood to rear; they eat 
up everything and are always lean when they are 
brought to the market. 


French women, it is said, wash sviled 
lace with glycerine soap, and do not rinse the soap 
entirely out of it; what remains gives a natural 
color and sufficient stiffness to the lace. 


English young ladies are calling Mr. La- 
bouchere a horrid old thing because he made the re- 
mark thatif he were a womau he would rather have 
a pair of trousers than a unlrersity degree. 


The bleeding heart is said to be the lat- 
est funeral design. Itisa large heart of forget-me- 
nuts, and from the ceutre falls a spray of crimson 
roses, which droop over one side to the casket. 


A Buffalo canary has a miniature well in 
its cage, with a bucket, the chain of which reaches 
te its perch. When it wantsa drink itdraws up the 
bucket, much to the delight of the chilaren in the 
neighborbood. 


While mountuain-climbing at Ischi, one 
day recently, the Kmpress of Austria had to cling 
to the face of a precipice ina blincing snow storm. 
She was on a narrow ledge, and could not return un- 
til rescued by a relief party. 


It is understood that a national associa- 
tion of the best young men of the country will be 
formed this Fall with the expreas understanding that 
no member shall pay attention to or marry any 
young lady who wears a big hat at the theatre. 


The management of a household is as 
much a matter of business as the management of a 
shop or acounting-hcuse, It requires method, ac- 
curacy, organization, industry,economy, discipline, 
tact, knowledge and capacity for adapting means to 
ends, 


Countryman, to dentist: “I wouldn't 
pay nothin’ extra fur gas. Just yank her out, if it 
does burt.’* Dentist: ‘‘You are plucky, sir. Let 
me seethe teoth.’? Countryman: ‘Ob, ‘taint me 
that’s gut the toothache, it’s my wile. She'll be 
here in a minute.’** 


Here is the longest correct sentence of 
**thats’’ which we have yet seen: ‘*‘I assert that 
that, that that ‘that,’ that that that that person told 
me contained, iinplied, has been misunderstood.*' 
It ie astring of nine ‘‘thats’’ which may be easily 
**parsed’’ by a bright pupil. 

Photographs in colors are coming, there 
is no doubt about it. Fancy having thecolor of your 
eyes and halr and that little mole on your nose care- 
fully copied by the sun onthe negative. Science is 
amazingly reckless in the way she goes ahead of dis- 
posing of personal vanity right and left in this way. 


“Tongue cannot tell how much I love 


you, Miss Clara,’’ he sald; ‘*I would do anything ju 
the world for you!’’ ‘*Would you?’ she asked, 


wearily. ‘Try me.’’ ‘‘Well, go and spend the 
evening with Lily Brown,.’* ‘Lily Brown! What 
for?’’ he asked, astonished. ‘‘i hate her,’’ she in- 


nocently replied. 

“John, [ wish you would rock the 
baby.’’ ‘‘Why should [ rock the baby?*’ ‘‘\te- 
cause he is not very well. And what's more, half of 
him dvelongs to you and you should not object tu 
rock him.’’ ‘*Well, doesn’t half belong to your" 
**Yes.’’ ‘*Well, you can rock your half aod let my 
half go on crying.’’ 

Applicant: ‘I have had considerable ex- 
perience with children, ma'am, and never had any 
trouble in making them like me.'’ Mistress: *“That 
is very important.’? Applicant: ‘And I sm sure! 
would geton with vour little doe, ma’am.’* Mis- 
tress, stroking the animal; **You woald have noth- 
ing to do with Fido, dear little fellow. Hels my es- 
pecial charge.’’ 

Hezekiah Jones’ milk trade has not been 
asuccess of late, one family, whose custom was 
most liberal, naving decamped in the night without 
payment. ‘‘But vf course you watered the caick, 
and so didn't lose much,’’ sald Mrs. Screwdriver, 
in a conciliatory way. ‘*No,’* said liezeklah; 
‘that’s where it ’urie—that's where it galis. They 
wos new customers and I badn't started worterio’.** 
Then he betook himself to the pump handle with in- 
creased vigor and sent out for some chalk. 





The frock coat is reappearing in Eng- 
land, 


Credit has ruined more men than it ever 
B , 


The postmaster at Cleveland, Ga., is 90 
years old, 

Men of smallest souls are men of larg- 
est arrogance. 


Many men would rather dye than have 
aray whiskers. 


Paris is having cock-fights ‘‘for the bene- 
fit of the poor,’’ 


It is the wooden-headed man whose 
head is easily turned, 


Michigan has a novelty in a bicycle band. 
The musicians play as they ride, 


We all must confess to the weakness of 
liking to hear nice things said of us. 


Some men find fault because they are 


never lucky enough to find anything else. 


A 18-year-old boy is editor of a periodi- 
cal whose title is ‘‘Universal Knowledge.’’ 


A Michigan editor has been whipped 
seven times and had eight libel suits in five years. 


The Duke of Buccleuch is considered the 
richest man in Scotland, He has an income of about 
$1, 300,000 a year. 

A humane man in Syracuse has pro- 
vided a near-sighted horse which he owns with a 
pair of spectacles, 


People are apt to feel proud of all the 
good traits their children show, and wonder where 
in blazes they got all their bad oues. 


What are we but coaches? Some ot us 
slow coaches; some of us fast coaches. Our passions 
are the horses; and rampant animais, too, 


The hottest articles of man’s attire are 
his suspenders. American ingenuity vught to be 
able to inveut something that will be cooler, 


When a man loses borrowed money bet. 
ting om races he cannot feel the same sorrow ho 
would if the money came out of his own pocket, 


Mr. Cvuok, ot Indian River, Fla., became 
so enraged with » Mr. Hoyt’s repeated performance 
on a plano that he took a shot gun and killed him. 


Minister, making a call: ‘‘And do you 
always«duas your mamma tells you to, Flossie?’ 
Flossic, emphatically; ‘*] do, and so does papa,’ 


There are lots of men in this world who 
are boru torule, but the other fellows are such a 
pack of ignoramuses that they can't be made to re- 
alize it. 


Camerun, a Louisiana parish, is a place 
in which there ls no disorder, The court is without 
a criminal case on the docket and the jell is used for 
the sturage of rice. 


It is generally admitted, and very fre- 
quently proved, that virtue and genius, and all the 
natural good qualities which men possess, are de- 
rived from their mothers, 


The Prince of Wales is sorely exercised 
about his increasing weight, and would sign a big 
check if by doing so he could regain the waist he was 
su proud of twenty years age, 


‘“‘Wheelbarrow parties’’ are the latest 
society sensation in St. Louls, Swell young men tina 
great numbers may be seen on the fashionable streets 
every evening wheeling beautiful young ladies. 


Judge every man by what he cannot do, 
and you willfindno man of abliity. Judge every 
man by what he has accomplished in the fleids with 
which he is familiar, and you get at his real size. 


A man is apt to teel pretty large and con- 
centric when the people elect him Governor, and 
yet you haven’ta living friend who cau name cor- 
rectly half of the Governors of the United States, 


Recent measurements ot their coffins 
showed that the average ancient Homan could not 
have been more than 5 feet 5 inches tal). The mummy 
of Cleopatra measures 4feet 6. Within the last 300 
years the height of the English aristocracy bas con- 
siderably increased. 


lt is wnispered that a good pastor, a wid- 
ower, proposed toa young lady a ehort time since, 
but was rejected. His feelings had a second severe 
test when a widow neighbor sent him the following 
text to preach from; ‘‘You ask and receive not be- 
cause you ask a miss,’’ 


A pair of bright eyes with a dozen 
giances suffices to subdue a man, and toenslave tim, 
and to inflame, to make bim even forget; they dazzle 
him sothat the past becomes straightway dim to 
him; aod he so prizes them that he would give all 
his life to possess them. 


Wile, to husband: ‘‘Mother wants to 


come and pay usa visit, John; but I have written to 
her that, Just at present, while baby is teething, it 
wouldn't be convenient. If I give you the letter will 


you post 1t?7"" Hus®and, with an air of perfect con- 
fidence: **Well, I rather think I wili!'* 


An ex-United States scout explains that 
among scouts and the braves to wear long hair Is. 
considered a mark of deflance to the enemy, and is 
interpreted as meaning, ‘‘Here is my scalp, witha 
convenient handle to it; come and take it If you 
ean.’ A short-haired man, he says, is looked upon 
asacoward, 


During a flerce storm on Lake Superior 
recently a well-known character there got off the 
following prayer: ‘°O Lord! I am not one of those 
miserabie suckers who are continually asking favors 
of you. I have never troubled you before, but, OU 
Lord! get us to shore this time and I'll never trou- 
ble you again.’ 


Says an old woodman: ‘“‘When I am in 
the woods | never use a compass; in tact I don't 
needany. There are three sure ways that [ have for 
finding the points of the compass. You will notice 
that three-fourths of the moss on trees grows on the 
north side; the heaviest boughs on spruce trees are 






always on the south side, and, thirdly, the topmost 
twig of every uninjured hemiock Ups to the east, 
You just remember those things and you'll never 
get lost.*’ 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


FRESH PERIODICALS. 

“A Man by the Name of John,” the pop- 
ular serial now running in Cassell's F'am- 
ily Magazine, opens the October vumber, 
and is followed by “Some Strange Anti- 
pathies,” ‘Round tie British Channel Cir- 
cuit,” “A Man’s Thoughts About Women,” 
“Locomotives on the Line,” and “The 
Ways of Wagtails.”’ The timely subject of 
“Climate and Clothing’’ is discussed by 
the Family Doctor, and the London and 
Paris correspondents discuss fashion. One 
of the prize papers on “‘The Improvement 
of Domestic Service in America,”’ is 
printed. Serials, short stories, some good 
poetry, and a full record ot the more im- 
portant inventions and discoveries of the 
month, are among the other articles of this 
number. $1.50a year. Cassell & Co., pub- 
lishers, New York. 

Lippincott’s for October opens with a 
novel called “Apple Seed and_ Briar 
Thorn,’’ by Louise Stockton, a sister of 
Frank R. Stockton. It is well constructed 
and full of humor, b:ing, like all the nov- 
els of this series, well above its class. The 
short stories are, “Abel Perry’s Funeral,” 
a satire by Josiah Allen’s wile, and ‘‘Zobe- 
ide,’’ a queer romance by Annie R. Noxon. | 
There are two autobiographical sketches, 
“The Lesson ot Practicality,’? by Junius 
Henri Browne, and J. H. G, Whitney’s 
“Experiences as a Wood-Envraver.’’ There 
is also a laudatory paperon W. D. Howells, 
which will be read with pleasure by that 
gentleman’s admirers. Variety is added 
and solid value contributed by L. M. 
Haupt’s essay on “The Government and the 
Public Works,’’ and James R. MacDon- 
ald’s paper on ‘Social Life at Williams 
College.”?” Lippincott & Co., publishers, 
this ae. 

The American Magazine for October con- 
tains a timely article of local interest to 
Philadelphians. It is by Charles Ledyard 
Norton, is called “A Pot-Hunter’s Para- 
dise,”’ and describes the vicinity of Pen- 
rose Ferry, in a lively reportorial style ; 
though it does not tell what a pot-bunter is 
nor describe the kind of pots he may be 
supposed to hunt. Other interesting arti- 
cles—all like the one just mentioned, well 
illustrated—are: ‘The Mountain that 
Smokes,” an account of an ascent of 
Popocatapetl, by Arthur Howard Noll ; 
“American Ixperiences in China,’ by C. 
B, Adams, and “The Washington National 
Monument,”’ by Oscar Foote. There is an 
excellent paper by Z. L. White, on ‘Pitts- 
burg’s Invisible Fuel,’”’ anc the dialect 
stories and other sketches are full of quaint 
ideas happily expressed. Published at 
Brooklyn, New York. 

The trontispiece of the Magazine of Art 

for October, an etching after A. Moore’s 
“The Dreamers,” is an exquisitely beauti- 
jul picture, worthy of the bonor conterred 
upon it. Other tull-page pictures are, ‘Go- 
ing Westward,’ from the painting by 
Alfred Parsons, and ‘fn Mer,’ from a 
painting by Frank M. Boggs. These 
engravings preserve the spirit of the 
originals to a remarkable degree. The 
many other illustrations in the number are 
interesting and instructive. In the matter 
ot letter press we have some fine reproduc- 
tions of industrial art work, iron, brass, 
and the like. ‘Nicholas Poussin ; the Man 
and His Work,”’ are written of with intelli- 
gent appreciation by Richard Heath, and 
reproductions are given of some of Lis best 
known paintings. The second paper on 
“Art Patrons,’”? King Solomon being the 
vatron under discussion, is by F. Mabel 
Robinson. The paper on “Current Art,’’ toe 
fourth, is filled with contemporary interest 
and plenty of illustrations. There are 
other interesting pipers, with a pretty 
poem, and the number closes with copious 
art notes. Casse)l & Co., publishers, New 
York. 











BARBERS OF INDIA. 





~“yY NLIKE in America,there are no shops 

in Indian towns thatdazzle the eyes of 

J observers by their gilded carvings 
and splendid decorations, and models of 
well-dressed heads displaying the tonso- | 
rial skill of the the coiffeur ; and observing 
the smooth chins, the short cropped bair, 
and the inany shaven crowns of the people 
around him, a stranger would conclude 
that the Hindoos are a nation of skiltul bar- 
bers, and that such a person as a profes- 
sional barber is unknown among thein. 
But he would be strangely mistaken, for 
no Hindoo, whether rich or poor, shaves 
himself or cuts his own hair, and often 
does not pare his own nails. 

It, however, he takes the trouble of ob- 
serving alittle more closely, he would now | 
ani then notice aman of quiet demeanor 
peramibulating the streets near the Bazaar, | 





carrying a little bag or a rolled up bundle 
under lis arm, and apparently not very 
solicitous of the attention of passers-by. | 
This is the Hindoo barber. 

He does not, like his Chinese compeer, | 
ring a bell or utter a peculiar cry ; rarely 
he snaps his steel tweezers or blows a 
whistle, as in some parts of Southern India, 
as a signal. 

But in revenge tor his shoplessness and 
want of pomp and display he holds a dis- 
tinguished position among bis country- 
men, and his occupation is tar wider in its 
operations than in Europe. 

The barber has his tixeu families to at- 
tend to, whom he visits inturn. He makes 
his daily call early in tne morning—the 
servant announces his presence. You sit 
down comfortablyin your verandah ; tie 
barber squats beside you. He unrolls his 
litle bundle, displaying two or three 


razors, a pair of scissors, a small iron instra- 
mens pd ae nails, a piece of leather for 
stropping, and a little brass cup, which he 
fills up with ocold—rarely bot—water, a 
small indifferent looking glaes, and a .owel 
to receive the hair removed and the par- 
ings of nails, 

The barber has a dignified charin of man- 
ner and grace of attitude as he boids your 
face up with bis left hand, and with three 
or four fingers of ube right wets and rubs 
the cain. Soap and brush be naturally 
does not affect, unless be plies his trade in 
those large towns where they have adopted 
outlandish wanners. 

1 must be understood here to describe 
the genuine Hindoo barber, as he is seen 
among genuine Hindoos, and not the per- 
son who waits upon Europeans or denation- 
alized Hindoos; for be, too, is changing fast 
like other persous and otber things in 
India, 

Well, you resign yourself inte your bar- 
ber’s hands, as he, taking out his best 
razor, and passing aud repassing it several 
times on the palin of hand, applies it to 
your chin, 

He polishes it up with a very light hand 
in two ortbree ininutes, and to such a pow- 
ertul and surprising extent that you bardly 
know your own face in the little looking- 
yiass that be bands you, to admire in it the 
periection of his art. 

He takes the gray bairsout of your head, 
eyebrows and moustache, and trimiming 
your nails and cleaning—if you desire it— 
your ears, folds up bis case and attends 
otiers of the family. 

He is not an adept in the European 
coiffeur’s mode of dressing the hair, nor 
does he bother his head tnucb abou: different 
styles and fashions, He has bisown way of 
operating on tbe hair, which he does very 
quietly and smoothly. 

Ile doves not pester you with the gossip of 
the place, nor does he blanudly tell you, 
like the Italian barber, that you have gota 
beautiful inass of glossy bair, but goes 
straight at bis business and opens not nis 
mouth-unless you question bim on any- 
thing—-until he finisues, 

Singeing, or shampooing, a8 understood 
here, the Indian barber is quite innocent of; 
but be is a clever hand at the Indian sbam- 
poolog, with which he fnisbes up bis 
work, 

Iie presses the arins, bhauds, shoulders, 
and back alter the shaving or hair-cutting. 
This is meant to inake the body lighter, and 
ive it relief after fatigue, and is believed to 
be refreshing in abot and enervating cli- 
niate like India. 

The latter do not bave fixed barbers to 
wait on them, but whenever they want the 
ion-or's service they call one of the peri- 
patetic barbers in the street, and sit down 
on one side of the street or under a tree to 
have themsel ves shaved, 

People who are shaved by barbers not 
regularly engaged pay thew imuiediatsly 
iu cash. For a shave the barber gets from 
wu bali-penny to a penny, and sometimes 
leas, aud Jor bair-cutting from a penny to 
Lwopenca, 

But nearly every faxily bas its own bar- 
ber, who is, acoording to the native rate of 
paywent, promptly paid tor bis services, 


PAPER AND PENS. 





Omitting the ancient form, which did not 
reseinble that of to-day, tbe real bistory oi 
paper begins some six hundred yeare age. 
It was made atfirst only of linen rages, but 
these soon becaine insufficient, aud other 
ravs had to be used, 

But the manutacture of paper increased 
8) greatly that now even the large supply 
of rays 18 Only sufficient to make the very 
best paper; the cheaper kinds, including 
almost all printing paper, is nade of grass, 
sawdust, chopped straw, and various other 
things, 

The rags when collected have to be 
sorted and cutinto smali pieces after the 
seains and buttons have been taken off, 
‘Lbey are then washed and bleached wit! 
chemicals, and torn to shreds by machines 
with sets of revolving teeth. This is done 
over and over ayain until the rags are re- 
duced to pulp. 

Up to this point the rags bave ail been 
treated alike, but now the pulp is diffe r- 
eutly handled, according to the kind of 
paper. The chief difference is iu the quan- 
tity of “‘size’’ to be mixed with the pulp. 
The effect this has is easily seen by cowpar- 
ing asheet of blotting paper, which con- 
tains no size at all, with the cominon kins 
of printing paper, such as that of which 
newspapers are inade, which contains a 
very little size, or with asheet of good writ- 
ing paper, which has a great deal, 

But the quantity of size does not make 
the only difference, Paper is said to be 
eitber “laid” or “wove.” The pulp is 
strained into a mould the size of av uncut 
sheet of paper, which for **wove” paper has 
a bottout of wire gauze, like a sieve, while 
the best quality of writing paper is made in 
a sieve in which the wires are stretched in 
one direction only, about 15 or 20 in an 
inch, with bars of thin wood crossing’ them 
at intervals, 

The difference is seen by holding up two 
sheets of paper to the ligut, one sheet of 
good note cee, ere the lines in it all go- 
lug one way; the other printin 
marked all over with the wise —* 

The water-inark on the paper is made by 
having the required device made of tii); 


tom of the mould, and as the water is 
gradually drained off, and the filarnenta of 
the paper gradually combine or “fel. 
themeelves together, that which lies over 
the wire device becomes thinned and more 
transparent than the surrounding paper 
Paper is nade in large sheets and cut dowi 





to the required size; the very best writing 

pers have several waterinarks on the 
mouid, so that there will be one on each 
sbeet of uote paper when cut up; but all 
but the most expensive kiuds have only 
oue mark for the full sheet, 

The paper is tured out from the mould 
onto sheets of felt, which are piled one 
upon anotber and subjected to heavy press- 
ure, and the final process of glazing is com- 
pleted by pepented pressings between hot 
rollers, 

Blotting paper is all made of rags, but 
bas no size, and is only slightly rolled on 
one side, 

From the subject of paper we naturally 
pss ov to ink and writing utensils. 

Registrars in England are instructed 
al ways to use black ink, and. to allow the 
writing todry without using blotting-paper, 
as it is of great iu portance that their eutries 
should not fade. 

W hat is called Indian ink is more dura- 
ble than any we make. it really comes 
trom China, and basa Chinese inscription 
in gold letters ou each stick; the best kind 
is delicately scented. 

We do not know what kind of ink the old 
Egyptians used, but it was wondertully 
durable, for in nany of the muminy cases 
rolis have been toand with the writing still 
quite legible after the lapse of thousands of 


years. 

Probably, like Indiaa ink, it was more of 
a paint than real ink, and in any case they 
did not use steel pens, which are said to 
have a bad effect upon ink, and wake it 
Jess durable than when quills are used, 

Common black ink is made of oak galls, 

um arabic, copperas (or vitriol) and water. 
Tie galls are powdered and mixed with 
chopped straw to prevent them forming a 
stiff paste. This is put into a vat, with atap 
atthe bottom for drawing off the liquid. 
The paste is washed with slightly warm 
water to extract the tannin, and after this is 
drawn off, crystallized green vitriol is 
added, and then gum, It is exposed to the 
air till the liquid attains the desired black 
color, and it is then drawn oft and bottled ; 
soe makers hasten the process by the 
addition of log wood, 

Colored inks are nade by different pro- 
cesses; red ink is got from a decoction of 
Brazil wood thickeved with guin and aluin; 
violet is nade by adding tin crystals and 
alum to a strong decoction of logwood, 

Nowadays not one person in a thousand 
ever uses a quill, yet not only does the 
word peu itself inean a feather, but in all 
but the inost modern dictionaries, the de- 
scription of a pen is given as ‘‘a feather pre- 
pared for writing.’’ 

It was only in 1820 that Joseph Gillott in- 
vented steel pens fit for common use. 
There were a few before that time, butthey 
were clumsy and expensive, and it was 
s0ine years later belore they coiue into 
yenueral use, 

ae 


FORGIVING TRESPASSES.—A_ Boston 
capitalist, who is a leading merchant as 
well as a large owner of real cstate, is 
noted for the interest he takes in young 
men in clerical positions. Once a frigbt- 
ened bank cashier waited upou him to say 
that by the mistake of one of the clerks a 
check of the inerchant’s bad got into the 
plasct-nase tmnarked ‘*protested.”” As Mr, 
Millions might bave beard a rumor that 
bis check bad been protested, the cashier 
hastened to explain and said he would dis- 
charze promptly the young man who made 
the mistake. 

“And why discharge him, sir?” mildly 
asked Mr, Millious, 

“Because be put your check 10 the ‘pro- 
teeted’ box.”’ 

‘It is a good many years,” said Mr, Mill- 
lons, a8 he tilted back 1n his office chair, 
and alter bis fashion bar pooned his blotting 
pad with his pen, “since I was a young 
tuan, but my memory is that I sometimes 
made mistakes, It 1 had been discharged 
for every mistake 1 made I should not 
have nade my fortune. The young man 
whose mistake is pointed out to bim and 
furgiven is the most careful man in the 
office ever alterward. I think ny business 
relations with your bank is likely to be 
prolouged if the young man is not dis- 
charyed.”’ 

And the young man was not discharged. 





WANAMAKER’S 

There shouldn’t be one who comes to 
this city without knowing that Wana 
inaker’s is a resting and waiting and meet- 


ing place, as well as the biggest Dry Goods 
and General Store in the World. 





Cream Sanglier, 37\¢ cents from $1.50, 
Black Sanglier, 411n., was 45¢; now 25, 
l4inch Black Wool Laces, 0c; were $i. 
Table linen, 623 inch bleached damask, 56 cents. 
Napkins to match, $1.10 a dozen, 
All linen Handkerchiefs, children’s size, 50c, dozen, 
Ponson’s Black Grosgrain Silks, $1.25 to $1.75. 
pose Black Cachemire silks, $1.00 to $1.50, 
**Westminster’’ © 
png i Cachemire finish Black Grosgrain 
Cashmere Shawls, drab, ecru, cardinal, 
and wine, from 75¢ ; creams froin $1.25, 
Women’s black lisle half-hose, 25 cents. 


blue, pink, 


wire, aud sewn on to the wires at <a. hen. | Men's colored Lisle half-hose, 25 cents, 





Send a letter for samples or 
I goods, if you 
can't come to the Store yourself, oe 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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RADWAY’s 
READY 
: ‘ ‘ RELIEF, 


CURES THE WORST PAINS in from one 
to twenty minutes. Not one hour after 
reading this need any one SUFFER 

WITH PAIN. 


A Cure For All 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS! 


A half to a teaspoonful in half a tumbler of water 
will, in a few moments, cure ee Spasms, 
e 
H 





sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, artburn, 
Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Sick ead 
Diarrhea, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, Colic, 
nieacy and all internal pains. For severe cases of 
the foregoing Complaints see our printed directions, 


It is Highly Important that Every Familiy Keep o 


Radways Ready Relief 


Always in the house, Its use will prove beneficial 
on all occasions of pain or sickness, ere is noth- 
ing in the world that will stop pain or arrest the pro- 
gress of disease as quickly as the Ready Relief, 

It i piceannt to take asa tonic, anodyne or sovth- 
fu otion, 

Where epidemic diseases prevail such as Fevers, 
Dysentery, Cholera, Influenza, D gotherie, Scarlet 
Fever, Pneumonia and other malignant diseases, 
RapDWayY’s READY RELIEF will, if taken as directed, 
protect the system agaiast attacks, and if seized with 
sickness, quickly cure the patient, 


Malaria In its Various Forms, 
Fever and. Ague. 


Radway’s Ready Relief 


Not only cures the patient seized with ma 
laria, but if people ex to it will every mornin 

ou getting out of bed take twenty or thirty drops o 
the READY RELIEF ina glass of water and drink 
itand eat, say a cracker, they will escape attacks, 


PRACTISING WITH 


Dr. Radway & Co,: 

I have been using your medicines for the last 
twenty years, and in all cases of Chillsand Fever | 
have never failed to cure, I never use anything but 
your READY RELIEF and PILLS. 

THOS, J. JONES, 

Mr. JOHN MORTON, of Verplanck Point, N. Y., 

roprietor of the Hudson River Brick Manufacturing 
a says that he prevents and cures attacks of chills 
and fever in his family and among the men in his 
employ by the use of RAVWAY'S READY RELIEF 
ane PILLS. Also the men in Mr, Frost's brick yard, 
at the same oe rely cngesty on the R. R. R, for 
the cure and prevention of Malaria. 

There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bil- 
ious and other fevers, aided by RADWAY'S PILLS, 
so quickly as RADWAY’S READY RELIEF, 

RADWAY’S READY RELIEF \s a cure for every 
Pain, TOOTHACHE, HEADACHE, SCIATICA, 
LUMBAGO, NEURALGIA, _RHEUMATISM, 
SWELLING of the JOIN’ SPRAIN BRUISES, 
PAINS in the BACK, CHEST or LIMBs., 

The application of the Ready Reliet will afford in- 
stant ease and comfort. 

It was the first and is THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 
that instantly stops the most excruciating pains, al- 
lave inflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels or other glands or 
organs, by one application, 


Price, 50 cts. per Bottle. Sold by druggists. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


The Great Blood Purifier 


ache, 
Flat- 


R. R. R. 
MONTAGUE, TEX, 





Pure blood makessound flesh, strong bone and a 
clear skin. If you would have your flesh firm, and 
your bones sound, and your complexion fair, use 

ADWAY'S BARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 
It possesses wonderful power in curing all forms of 
scrofulous and eruptive diseases, syphiloid ee 
tumors, sores, enlarged glands, &c., rapidly ap 
permavently. Dr. Randolph Melutire, of St. Hya- 
cinthe, Canada. says: ‘* 1 completely and marvel- 
ously cured a victiin of Scroiuta in its last stage by 
following your advice given in your little treatise 
on that disease.’’ 

Joseph Bushell, of Dennison Mills, Mew was 
een plesels cured by two bottles of RADWAY’S 
RESOLVENT of an old sore on the leg.’’ 

J. F. Trunnel, South St. Louis, Mo., ‘*was cured 
of « bad case of Scrofula after having been given up 
as ijncurable.’’ 

A reinedy composed of ingredients of extraordi- 
nary medical properties, essential to purity, heal, 
repair and invigorate the broken-down and wasted 
body. All druggists. $1 a buttie. 


RADWAY’S PILLS, 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy, 


For the cure of all disurders of the Stomach, 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Loss ot Appetite, Headache, Costiveness, Indiges- 
tion, Biliousness, Fever, Inflammation of the 
Bowel Piles, and all derangements of the In- 
ternal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing he 
mercury, ininerals or deleterious drugs. 

PRICE, 2% PER BOX, Sold by all druggists. 








“A FINE, 8URE MEDICINE.” 


RaDwaY & Co.—Gentlemen: Your Pills have 
often warded off sickness in my family. I never 
think it safe to be without them; they are a fine, sure 
medicine, Most respectfully yours, pen 

HEN RY KEN WORTH. 

CHEBANBE, Iroquois Co., Illinois. 


What a Physician Says of Radway’s Pills. 

Lam using your Kk, R. Reliet and your Regulating 
Pills and haverecommended them above atl pills, 
and sella great many of them. | have them on lav 
always, and use them in my practice and in my ag 
family, and expect to, in preference of all Pills. 


Yours respectfull 
fe %* De, A. U. MIDDLEBROUK. 
DORAVILLE, Ga. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


DR. RADWAY’S PILLS areacure for this <= 
plaint. They restore strength to the stomach — 
enable It t0 perform its functions, The symptnuy of 
Dyspepsia disappear, and with them the liability 
the system tocontract diseases. No. 
ends letter camp 2 Da. RADWAY & OO., 4% 

arren street, New York. 

S@ intormation worth thousands will be seat ” 


you. D- 
TO THE PUBLIC.—Be sure and ask for BA 
WAY'S and see that the name “RADWAY” # 

what you bry. 
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Humorous, 


THE WAGGIN’ TONGUE, 











Do you hear the scandal mongers 
Passing by, 

Breathing poison in a whisper, 
Ina sigh? 

Moving cautiously and slow, 

Smiling sweetly as they go, 

Never noisy—gliding smoothly as a snake; 
Supping here and sliding there, 
Through the meadow fresh and fair, 

Leaving subtle slime and poison fn their wake. 


Saw you not the scandal monger 
As she sat, 
Beaming brightly ’neath the roses 
On her hat? 
In her dainty gloves and dress, ~ 
Angel-like, and nothing less, 
Seemed she, castiug smiles and pleasing words about. 
Once she si rugged and shook her head, 
Raised her tyes, and nothing said, 
When you spoke of triends, and yet itleft a doubt. 


Did you watch the scandal monger 
At the ball?* 
Through the music, rhythm, beauty, 
Ligh, and all; 
Moving here and moving there, 
With a whisper light as air, 
Casting shadows on a sister woman's fame-— 
Just a whispered word or glance, 
As she floated through the dance, 
And a doubt forever hangs upou a name. 


You will find the scandal mongers 
Everywhere; 
Sometimes men, but often women 
Young aud fair; 
Yet their tongues drip foulest slime, 
As they spend their leisure time 
Casting mud on these who climb by work and worth! 
Shun them, shun them as you go— 
Shun them, whether high or low; 
They are but the cursed serpents of the earth. 


U. N. NONE, 





A pair of fly specks will not assist weak 


eves, 


If acrazy man is called a maniac why 
shouldn’tacrazy girl be called a girliac? 


It is true that doctors disagree, but they 
dou’t disagree half so much as their medicines do, 


Mother: ‘‘Freddie, how often have I told 
ycu net to play with your soldiers on Sunday?’ Sun: 
‘Yes; but, mamma, this isa religious war.’’ 


Sally: ‘Why don’t you get married ?’’ 
Mr. W., dishing fora compliment: ‘*I am so ugly 
no one will bave me.’’ Sally: ‘*Wouldn’t some one 
as ugly as you are have you?’’ 


“Are you the cuw?’’ asked the boarder 
from town, pausing before the pump. ‘‘No,’’ re- 
piled the pump, speaking through his nose like a true 
American, ‘‘l am the inilk-made!’’ 

Protessor Proctor figures that the earth 
is shrinking about twoinches a year. That ac- 
counts forthe nervous anxiety manitested by some 
people to possess it while it is of some size, 


One of the contemporary poets asks: 
‘‘Where are the bright girls of the past??? Our own 
observation is that some of them are adininistering 
cautious doses of paregoric to the bright girls of the 
future, 

‘A good memory is a blessing,’’ says a 
writer, And it may be remarked that It is a blessing 


wealth cannot buy. Just look at the man who be-- 


wines suddenly rich, He cannot even remeimver the 
faces of his old friends, 


A Boston woman wants to found a colony 
composed only of women on an island in the Pacific 
Vcean, She has had two applications already, They 
are from two old-maids, who have passed the age of 
70 and given up all hope, 


Countryman, to bookseller: “My wife 
wants mé to get her a Testament.’’ Bookseller: 
**Yes, sir. New Testiment, I suppose?’ Country- 
man: **Well, Idunno, If you've ,one that ain’t too 
much used up, {I reckon a second-hand one would 
sult her Just as well.*’ 


“And do you really love me, George?’’ 
she asked, ‘*Love you!?? repeated George, fer- 
vently, ‘*Why, while I was biddiug you good-by 
on the porch last night, dear, the dog bit a large 


chunk out of my leg, and I never noticed {t until 1 
gethome., Love you!’ 


A passenger who had observed to the 
street car conductor that it was d—d hot suddeuly 
turned and discovered a lady within hearing, **l 
beg your pardon, madam,’’ he sald, contritely. 
“Ob, you needn't, sir, ?? responded madain, tanning 


herself vigorously; ‘it’s very much warmer than 
toat.?? 


A farmer near Harrisburg raised 32 
waterineélons this year, and he has had to shoot sait 
‘nlo the legs of seven different boys to keep the 
melousathome. His lawyers’ fees and court costs 
have been $265 to date. Divide by Sand you get the 
Cost Of a Pennsylvania melon, though the old man 
had lots of iun ia shooting, 


Don Atenogenes complains bitterly of 
the conduct of hisson. He relates at length to an 
old friend all the young man’s eseapades, ‘*You 
should speak to him with firmness to cal! him to his 
duly,’ says the friend. ‘*But he pays not the least 
attention to what I say.” He listens only to the ad- 
Vice of fools. 1 wish you would talk tu bim.’’ 


“Aw, Ethel,”’ remarked Charlie to his 
pretty cousin, **[ believe—aw—{ must get the bar- 
bal ‘o—aw—trim imy whiskers this mawning—ab.’’ 
‘Do, Charlie.’ said his pretty cousin, ‘*And—ah— 
— how would you suggest that I have them 
rimmed??? **Well,'* replied the pretty cousin, 
afler sufficient consideration, ‘‘I think they would 
look very sweet trimmed with pink ribbon!”’ 


The latest advertising dodge is to strew 
bout the sidewalk bogus purses, from which bogus 


t J . 
“lis stick out, the ides belog that the people who | 


Pade up will have their attention drawo to tie 
much a tee printed on them. ‘‘I don’t think 
Whol! that scheme, ** said a gentleman who Is not 

muy inseosible to the charms of money. “Do 


a think lam going to patronize a man who trifies 
ery My finest feeiings?’’ 


A 


COMPARISONS ARE DANGEROUS.—Johbn- 
ny was guilty of an infraction of household 
law, and the frowning mother reached tor 
her slipper. 
~ ‘Here, mother,” sald Johnny, soberly, 

if you’re yoin’ to do anything like that, 
use the fire shovel. Your S!ipper ain’t 
balf big enough to do any sort of wood,” 

lhe slipper was a five, several sizes wider 
than the fire shovel, but Jobnuny’s mother 
was & woman, and be got « cookie with 
raisin’ in it, in lieu of a paddling. 

Two hours later Jounny related his 
scheme to little Dick, who stowed it away 
in his not very capacious tow-head tor 
future use, 

An occasion came beti nes, *“Mother,’’ 
cried little Dick in his fulsome eagerness 
to be of service to the angry dame, “use 
the snow shovel. Your slipper is too big.” 

When little Dick recovered from the 
effect of the seance that tollowed, he sought 
= Jobnvy and gave him asound thrash- 

xe 

Jounny’s shrewdness, it is thus seen, 
could not preserve bim from this result ol 
another’s stupidity, which is often the case 
in this world, and shows the tolly of shar- 
ing a valuable but dangerous sevret with a 
blunderbead. 


——— <a 


“SU0H Is Farr.” —Punishnients in Persia 
aro something terrible. On the Koop-Kapu 
in Teheran, the square in the heart of the 
city where the ex+cutions usually take 
place, a hall-score of delinquents are oiten 
piaced on the raised platforin, surinounted 
by the pole painted a brilliant scarlet, and 
in full sight of the rabble assembied they 
have their throats cut, their hearts torn out, 
their ears and noses slit, their tongues pul- 
ted out, their «yes seared, or boiling pitch 
peured over their nuked bodies, to every- 
body’s wreat delectation except the parties 
directly concerned. Along the highways 
One ineets, Stuck in the grouud, short hol- 
low pillars with the upper opeving closed 
with gypsuin, Each of these contains a 
inan, &@ condemned criminal, walied up 
alive. Faint groang may often be beard by 
passers-by, tor this mode of death is slow 
and painful; but nobody thinks it worth 
bis while to liberate the poor wretch or to 
terminate his suflerings by amercitul blow, 
“Kismet!” they say. “Such is tate!’’ 

_—— ee —t—t—S 

WHILE Kicking at flies on astreetin Eau 
Claire, Wis., a horse cast hisshoe. It weut 
through a $100 plate glass window and did 
$200 worth of damage to the jewelry dis- 
played therein, 

ee 

For coughs, colds, or any irritation of the 
throat, take Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup. 25c. 

Salvation Oil, the great pain cure, is sold 
by druggists and dealers in medicine at 25c. 
stliaeriaaaenll 














1 BRUMPHAREYS 


MOMECPATHIC 


Pay ersire a 28 


The only successful remedy for 


Herveus Debility, Vital Weakness, 


and Prostration, from“over-work or other canses. 

$1 per vial, or 5 yialb and large vial powder, for %., 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, or sent postpaid on receipt of 

price.—Humphreys’ Medicine Co., 1U¥ }u.tom Si.. d. ¥- 








1Stone Ring, ! Pisin Rimg, 125 Cards & Pictures, Fringe 
ee Hidden Name &c., 155 Games, Songs and Agt’s Book of 
~ Beards, 10c, LVY CARD Co., Clintonville, Conn, 





a 2 monte make @5 a day wrn Plush 
¢ eapest in U.6. Particulars free, BU 
OSHEE & M4KIN, Cincinnati, O. 


= (\ CHROMO or25 All Hidden Name CARDS, lic, 
” Sample Book 4c, Crown Pte, Co., Northford, Cr, 








Mall WANTED (Samples FREE) for 
AGEN cs Dr. Scott's beautiful Electrie 
Corsets, Brushes, Belts, 

Ete. Norish, quick sales, Territory given, satis- 
faction guaranteed. Dr. SCOTT. 543 B’way,N Y. 





—)\ Scrap Pictures & Verses with new Samples for 
250 1858, 5c, 8. M. FOUTE, Northford, Coun. 


“MALCNAMONTH. Agents wanted. OO best sell- 
25 ing articles in the world 1 sample free. 
yy Ranta JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 








Funny Selections, Scrap Pictures, etc., and nice 
390 Sample Cards for 2c. Hill Pub. Co,, Cadiz, Olio, 


OF CHECKERS, “++ of *ive Penny Morris 
Game of Fos and Geese, Tre Star Passle, The Great Tr) \« 
Prise Peasie, and Semple Book of Late Mayle Vieiting Cards. AT 
for only © 2-cont stamp. CAPITAL CA D OV,, Columbus, U. 


OF BEAUTIFUL SAMPLE CARDS. 

H tricks in Magic, 80 Actograph Aitvam Verses, 34 Amusing 

Coe Oe OLE CARD WORKa, Gabi, val.” 
ourenn oa a 


YOU® Name printed on 50 Mixed Cards, and 100 
scrap Pictures, 10c, Ray Card Co, Clinton ville, Ct 


ts Wanted for PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
A Good Pay. A. Gorton & Co., Philada., Pa. 


a BR. DOLLARD, 
4 513 
‘ CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 


inventor of the celebrated GOSSANZR VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEENS. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen %o 


. beads with accuracy: 
measure their own TOUPEES AND BCALPS, 








FOR WIGS, INCHES. ! 
¥ f the INCHES. 
ane as wane No. 1. From ferchead back 
No, 2. From forehead as far as bald. 


No. 2. Over forehead as 


> ead to neck. 
over the bh far as required. 


to. 3 From ear to ear 
over the top. 
a 4 rrom ont Fae 
i the forehead. 
He has alwaye realy for sale a § ylendid Stock of 
Gene TS Praia, Car Ladies’ Wigs, Half W igs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, etc., peautifully manu neo 
‘ured and as cheap as any estabiisl. ment in the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world wil’ re- 
eeive attention. c 


' 





the head. 


v4 





A Beautiful Plush Casket 

te Agent sell- 

adh he Fagg me 9 4 a. py pee New — 

ples and Outét. N. B. CARD CO., Walliaeford. Conan. 











No. 3. Over the crown of | 


oe 


PHENOL SODIQUE. 


Proprietors, HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Phitad’a. 
ExtTern —for all kinds of {ujuries; 
4LLY—for _—_ Ten = | 








pein instantly, and healing 
Gives tee, in BURNS, 
SCALDS VENOMOUS. STINGS, 


or BITES, CUTS and WOUNDS of every 
INTERNALLY.--It is invaluable in CHO’ 
YELLOW, TYPHUS, TYPHOLD, SCARLET, and 


ers. ‘ 
In NASAL CATARRH, Fitid from 
the EAR, OZENA of the ANTRUM, and 
CANC. os f 1ONS, it is a boon to beth 


or SICK-ROOMS, and all IMP - 
HRALTAY LOCA LES, and to we fh 


preventthe 
f CONTAGION, it is the best DISINFECTANT 





EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Mrs. N. B. De 3aussure, for five years Assistant to 
the Lady Principal zt Vassar College, will open the 
house No. 171 Joralewon Sireet, fer the beneiit of 
young ladies wishiug to attend the sessions of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, on or after September 
15th, 1887, 

{n addition to the most approved sanitary condi- 
tions, and all modern improvements in heating and 
ventilation, the house presents superior advantages 
of location, being directly opposite the Institute, 
and within a few minutes walk of the Academy of 
Music, Historical Society Hall, the Mercantile Li- 
brary, and leading churches ef all denominations, 

All household arrangements will be specially adapt- 
ed to the maintenance of a quiet, erderly home life, 
aud the furtherance of such arrangements as parents 
may desire to make for securing to their daughters the 
musical and literary advantages of the city. 

Mr. H. E, Arnold, the well known pianist, will 
conduct the musical education of the young ladies, 
where no other preference exists. 

Terms, $500 per year, for board and tuition In any 
class of the Packer Institute; payable, §300 at the 
opening of the year, and §200 in the fullowing March. 
No deductions will be made for absence frem any 
other cause than pretracted Illness, 

Music, practice periods, sittings in church and ex- 
penuses of laundry, involve extra charges, which will 
in nocase exceed cost. Sheets, pillow-cases, blankets 
and couaterpanes furnished by each seholar, 

Mrs. De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 


REFERENCES: 
T. J. BACKUs, LL. D., Packer Collegiate Institute. 
Rev. EDWARD LATHROP, D. D., Stamford, Ct. | 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL, D., Dover Plains, N.Y. 
Kev. J. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D., 4 Irv-| 


ing Place, N. Y. ) 
Trustees of Vassar College. 
Miss ABBY F. GOODSELL, Lady Principal of Vas- 
sar College, 
Pror. MARIA MITCHELL, Vassar College. 
Pror. W. B. DWIGHT, Vassar College. 
Pror, I. C, COULEY, Vassar College. 
Puor. H. VAN INGEN, Vassar Vollege, 
Misses RONNEY and DILLAYE, Ogvntz, Pa. 
Rev. C. H. HALL, D.D., 157 Montague st,, Brooklyn. 
Pror. ROB'T R. RAYMOND, 123 Henry st., Brooklyr:. 
Mr. WM. THAW, Pittsburgh, Da. 
Hon. WADE HAMPTON, Washington, D. C, 
Mn. W. P. HALLIDAY, Uairo, Lil. 
Mr. H. L. HALLIDAY, Cairo, Lil. 
Mr. F, J. PELZER, Charlestown, South Carolina. 





For All. $30 a week and expenses 
WORK ald, Valuable outfit and particulars 
ree, P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
250 Silk Fringe, Hid’n name, Xmas, N. Y., and Escort 


Cards, Songs, Verses, Pictures, (ares, &e., 82p. Agt's 
Outfit and for 10c, T, Card Co., Clintopville, Ct. 








For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers | 
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LARGE BOTTLES2 5¢ 
ALL SHOE DEALERS SELL! 


FREE 


We will present s Solid Geol h 

(Lady's or to py ©, os4 to 
nm telling us 

Bible before Dee 14th. i 

than one correct anewer the second will get 


™ the 


YALE SILK WORKS 





COLD 


set 


DRESSING 
KING 
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Solid Gold Watch worth 


Oj the third s Bol v 
atch worth 


§ each 


of the next BG, if there be so many 


correct answers, will receive 


Silver-Nicke! Watch 


Purse, spring ciasp, suitabie 


either lady or gentleman, containin 
RING made of 18k. 


an ELEGAN 


Rolled Gold Plate; aleon Beautifa 
Christmas Card sn4 ov 


and money-making 


from Tieeue 


ever made but we an- 
ticipate that the sales 
‘rom our ( atalogue 
of Bpectaltics will 
more than 


= FOR 


CURE": DEAF 


Instant relief, Final cure and never 


DRAWER 36, NEW MAVEN, CORN. 





New, elegant!y {Ilustrated Bou k containing the latest designs and 
stitches in Fancy Work, &c., anda 14p treatise finely iliastrated , 
giving fullinstroctions in the fascinati 
of making Artificial Flowers, &e. 
bis is one of the grandest offers 


Restore the Hearing, and orm the work of the natural 
drum. paar dar od an and always pe pestiee. A 
versation and even w heard distin y. for 
iy rated book with testimonials, FREE. Address lon 
Wisco x, 853 Broadway, New York, Mention J 


eo returns, Noindelicacy. Neither 


bit Cured in 
days. 


urge, salve or suppository. Liver, kidney 
wel troubles especially consti pation—cur- 
ed like magic. Sufferers will learn of asimple remedy 

free. by addressing, J. H. REEVES, 78 Nassau St., N. Y. 


o pay tilile . 


r. J. Btephens, Lebanun, Ohio. 


This Ca» Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


Anyone kiiowing a tune, either ‘*in the head,’ as it is cailed,*’ or avle to hum, whistle or sing, 


can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
In fact it may be the first time they bave ever seen a plany or organ, yet If they know 


MENTS. 


OF MUSIC OR THE 


INSTHU- 


s0 much as to whistle or hum a tune—say *‘Way Down on the Swanee River,’ tor instance—they 
can play It (MMEDIATELY, correctly and with goud effect, or the plane or organ, with the as- 


sistance of this GUIDE, 
in different keys. 


power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments. 


stood that the Gulde will not make an accomplished musician without study. 
What it can do, do welland WITHOUT FAIL is to enable anyone understanding 


of the kind, 


THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
Thus the player has the full effect of the bass and treble clets, together with the 


It must be plainly under- 


It will do nothing 


the nature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, & half-note or a 
quarter-note, a sharp ora fiat, The Guide is placed on the Instrument, and the player, without 


reference to anything but what heis shown by it todo, can inatew moments play the plece ac- 

urately and without the least trouble. Although It does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, It will be of incalculable assistance to the player vy ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dif- 


ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Guide— 


the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys. 
tice with the Gulue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any air or tune that may be heard or known. 


The Guide, we repeat, will not learn uw to read the common sheet music. 


the ear grows accustomed to 


So, aftera very little prac- 


But it will teach 


hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how to learn a number of tunes without 
FITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A eblid If it can say its A, B, C’sand knowsa 


tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’’—can play it, after a few attempts, quite well. 


There are 


many who would like to be able to dothis, for their own and the amusement of others, and to such 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO D0 for them ALL WESAY. 


ness, moreover, would make ita very good present to give @ person, 
Almost every home tn the land has a piano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 
With this Guide in the house everybody can make more or less 


Christmas. 
than one of the family can play. 
god use of their instruments, 


The Guide will be sent to any address, all postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS. 


Ite cheapness and useful- 


whether young of old, at 


( Post- 


ave stamps, 2's, taken.) For Ten Cents extra a music book, containing the words an‘ music fur lw 


popular songs, will be cent with The Guide. 


Address 


THE QUIDE MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM S&T., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Judging from present indications woolen 
goods will be the rage this season as well 
as last. They have carried everything be- 
fore them for some time past, and the prob- 
ability is that they will fora long time to 
come. 

The bandsomest of the winter novelties 
are so rich looking and at the same time so 
expensive that only those with full purses 
will be able to wear them. 

Among the variety of elegant dress stuffs 
are the Louis XVand XVI cloths and 
soutache cloths. They have al! the rich- 
ness and firmness of a velvet broche. 
They are, of course, made up witb plain 
cloth, although they form the most im- 
portant part of the gown. 

The foundation of these cloths is a firm 
and fine diagonal cashmera, which is 
almost hidden by the design in velvet, 
generally accompanied by a frise velvet 
weaving, also the loops, cut and uncut, and 
sometimes the pattern isin plush instead 
of velvet. 

Twoshades or two distinct colors gener- 
ally appear in the fabrics, one matching the 
ground, one in contrast Some show 
merely fancy stripes, but most of them in- 
terlaced rings, large geometric and con- 
ventional patterns. 

Among the most attractive combinations 
of color are plum and brown, two shades 
ot green and tones of gray. Some of the 
floral lace-like stripes in these new stuffs 
are of great beauty, especially when the 
flowers are shaded and a dash of silk finds 
its way here and there into the petals. 
Bold angles and _ rectangles appear 
entwinea with flowers, and in every case 
the pattern is large, bold and well cover- 
ing, 80 that ata first glance no would real- 
ize that these fabrics come under the head 
of woolen atall, but rather to be classed 
with the highest make of brocaded velvet. 
The soutache wools show interlaced pat- 
terns in plain and frise, like braiding. 

Fortunately for those whose purses are 
not so full there are many less costly stuffs 
to be had. Habit cloth looks well, and 
few materials have half its durability. The 
only novelty in this is that its range of 
colors is greatly increased, and that you 
may uow have the most delicate helio- 
tropes and several varieties of vieux-bleu 
and of the brick-reds. 

A new material called Amazon cloth, and 
not nearly so expensive as habit cloth, but 
narrower in width and much resembling 
it, can be had in the same range of colors. 

A new style of weaving, called chevron, 
bas been introduced. It has found its way 
into the new Japan cloth also, where it is 
almost imperceptible, and into the Bur- 
mah vicuna cloth, which is most sott and 
every way desirable. 

Vigogne is, as ever, a staple commodity, 
aod will be greatly worn in the fraise and 
gobelin tones. One of the cheapest cloths 
of the day is drap de cordun, a foule cloth 
with a perpendicular cord. 

Tweed will be as popular as ever, both 
for tailor-made and other gowns. There 
are many novelties under this head. The 
Irvin tweed is an imitation of coatings, 
The new striped tweeds show a mixture of 
colors—red and blue, brown and gobelin. 
The firm, thin, strong tweed, called tailor 
tweed, has thread stripes of distinct color 
an inch apart, with chevron weaving be- 
tween. Plaid and white stripes will be 
much worn, but the Algerine tweed shows 
stripes of intermixed colorings, with which 
that country of sun is associated. Except 
in the very expensive cloths brocade plays 
no great part in woolens, 

In the Biarritz cloths a brocaded leaf 
sometimes finds its way with good effect 
among the stripes. And the Raye brocade 
has a long, continuous brocade between 
the stripes also. 

A good many suits, coming from French 
sources, Will suow “forreau’’ skirts. That 
is, they will be undraped, their heavily 
box-plaited circumference being broken in 
homogeneity of effect only once, where on 
the left side generally the panel is 
inserted. This panel is of satin, with gold 
flowers embroidered upon it. It is of peau 
de soie, one of the new silks, with applica- 
tions of velvet flowers. This naturally for 
the house. 

For the street it is of cloth; sometimes 
white or pale ‘-b se,’’ thus contrasting with 
the rest of the dark surface of the gown, or 
it matches the latter. Sometimes it is 
braided transversely with narrow steel or 
gilt galioon. This is not an especially new 
idea. Or the braiding is done in a large 
and elaborate pattern, with a tine thread ot 
gilt following the convolutions of the de- 
sign. . 

An imported dress of this order is of blue 
cloth with a smooth surface, and has a 
panel of white cloth covered with ara 


besques of blue and gold braiding. The 
rest of the skirt is laid in six great triple 
box-plaits. 

The bodice is a little masterpiece of taste 
and chic. It has a vest corresponding in 
color and ornamentation with the panel, 
and over this the bodice opens in small 
revers at the neck which stop at the bust. 
Below the bust the fronts are straight, and 
by just failing to meet show a mere line of 
the vest between. Two large metal but- 
tous on each side seem to punctuate these 
fronts at the waist line and to keep them 
in place. 

Another pretty style of bodice of the 
same kind is one of dark color with short 
Eton fronts just flaring a little from neck 
to point over an underskirt of pale gray or 
fawn cloth, closed on the side or in the 
middie, and then with small buttons. A 
military collar of light cloth shows under 
the dark one in front and a smal! mascu- 
line tie. The rest of the dresscan be per- 
fectly plain, the skirt well hung in those 
long, full, sagging draperies which do not 
seem to be undergoing any change. 

A yown of this sort in cloth, serge or 
cashmere, blue, green, brown or gray, 
with the light vest, will be invaluable for 
the early days of autumn and winter. The 
vest can be made of moire instead of cloth, 
and the “genre” is to have it yellow. Over 
such a suit itis order to draw one of the 
little jackets now again for this autumn as 
much to the fore as ever,and many of them 
made with sewi-loose tronts, while the 
back is always close-fitting. 

Braiding appears on some of these new 
jackets. The sleeves of sundry of them 
oflera more distinct peculiarity and de- 
parture trom the ordinary type than any- 
tuing yet shown to relieve the monotony 
ot effect of these little garments. Theyare 
quite wide all the way down, and flare 
still more justat the hand, For later in 
the season these jackets will be made of 
soft-furred cloth. If the draped waist, the 
surplice folds, the puffed sleeves, the 
dainty belt and buckle of this past season 
have seemed all expressly devised for the 
slight and the slim, these straight-falling, 
rich ‘‘fourreau”’ skirts, with their flat sur- 
faces, these little snug, tapering bodices, 
the absence of anything superfluous, 
which characterizes the type of dress we 
spoke of above, seem particularly calcu- 
lated and designed to tone down the too 
exuberant contours of the plumper fig- 
ures, and should be especially pressed 
upon the notice of those who come under 
the category of possessing such. They tell 
us tbat the tournure will diminish. Possi- 
bly. But we scarcely believe it just at 
present. 





Odds and Ends, 
CAKES FOR THE FAMILY. 


We will commence this paper with a few 
recipes for cakes to be eaten hot, and give 
first place to Griddle Cakes: 

Those who have nota griddle may use 
an iron frying-pan, providing it is a thick 
one and kept for the one purpose. Before 
baking the cakes, the griddle or pan should 
be allowed to get quite hot, then rubbed 
with a piece of fat pork, just enough to 
keepthe batter from sticking, which, for 
griddle cakes, should be tiin enough to 
just run when poured out on to the grid- 
die, As tlour varies, it is hardly possible 
to give the exact recipe ; on trial, if the first 
cake appears too stiff, add a little more 
milk, and after the batter is righi, as many 
may be made at once as the pan will hold, 
allowing, of course, sufficient room tor 
each spoonful to spread. When one side 
is brown turn the cakes, Eat them hot, 
with butter. 


Graham Griddle Cakes.—Half a pound 
of brown flour, half as much white ditto, 
a teaspoontul of salt, a little sugar, if liked, 
an ounce of lard, melted in about three- 
quarters ofa pint of buttermilk, or sour 
milk, two eggs beaten light, and half a tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda dissolved in 
a tablespoonful of hot water. If no butter- 
milk can be bad and fresb milk is used, 
| cream of tartar must{then be added to the 
| soda, 

(ity Cream Cakes.—A pint of cream and 
/apint of milk, four eggs, salt, soda, and 
cream Of tartar, as usual; flourto make a 
nice batter. ‘These are a luxury. 

Buttermilk Cakes without eggs are very 
nice. Toa pint of buttermilk add a tea- 
spoonful soda and salt, and nearly a pint of 
white flour. 

Risen Griddle Cakes receive the addi- 
tion of yeast, and should be mixed over 
night. In the morning the butter or lard 
should be dissolved and stirred in. 

Rice Cakes are a dainty, and must close 
our mention of griddle cakes. Half a cup 
of boiled rice, the same of corn meal, one 
egg, @ bit of butter, salt and sugar; milk 











to make a rather thin batter. Grease the 
pan well, as these are apt to stick. 

Nut Jumbles may owe their name to wal- 
nuts or Brazil nuts; the chopped kernels 
of either are very nice. Cocoanut is excel- 
lent. Almond jumbles are as good as any. 
Beat together half a pound each of butter 
and sugar and three eggs; add a quarter- 
pound of chopped almonds and a little 
lemon juice. Stir the flower lightly in, 
from half to three-quarters of a pound. 
Rose-water or orange-flower water is often 
used asa flavoring for these little cakes; 
and a very superior kind are flavored with 
a teaspoonfal of vanilla essence. 


Seed Jumbles are a plainer kind, more 
suitable for children. The recipe is a 
quarter of a pound of lard, six ouuces of 
sugar, two eggs, a quarter of a pint of 
milk, half an ounce of seeds, either cara- 
way or pounded coriander, and nearly @ 
pound of flour. 

Molasses Cookies are nursery favorites, 
and very nice, Mix together, and warm, 
one cup of butter and two of molasses ; add 
a teaspoonful of ground ginger and the 
same of nutmeg, and then, gradually, 
enough flour to make a stiff batter, firm 
enough tor a spoon to stand in. Bake in 
greased, small tins; or the batter may be 
stiff enough to mould with the hands into 
round cakes, which may be baked on a bak- 
ing sheet in a gentle oven. 


Short Cookies.—Rub half a pound of lard 
or dripping into a pound of rice flour, add 
six ounces of brown sugar, one egg and a 
tablespoonful of lemon juice. Mix witha 
cup of warm milk into which a teaspoon- 
ful of saleratus has been stirred. Saleratus 
is much used; some prefer it to soda, 
though, if the latter is tresh and good, it 
may take its place. 


Coffee Cake will, we think, prove a nov- 
elty, and itis worth a trial. It must be 
slowly baked in a tin lined with several 
sheets of paper, the one next the cake to be 
white and well-buttered. Set a quart of 
flour in the oven until quite hot, then rub 
into it bali a pound of butter, twelve 
ounces ofsugar, tour ounces of figs cut uy, 
six ounces of stoned raisins, three ounces 
of mixed candied peel, and a good tea- 
spoonful of fresh baking powder. Then 
put in a quarter-pint of treacle, the same of 
cream or good milk, a teacupful of strong, 
clear coffee, and three eggs, yolks only. It 
will take two hours or more to bake 
properly, in a shallow tiu. 


Chocolate Cake is made similarly to the 
above; the best chocolate should be used, 
and made as it for drinking, as thick as 
custard. If the chocolate is very sweet, a 
little less sugar should be put into the 
cake. Both coffee and chocolate should be 
added cold. These are two very great 
favorites. 


Angel Cakes are indescribably light and 
good ; they must, to be worth anything, be 
consumed while fresh. Beat the whites of 
six fresh eggs to a froth, add six ounves of 
white sugar and a teaspoontul of vanilla 
flavoring. Stir lightly in four ounces and 
a halt ot white flour, well sifted and quite 
dry, in tact, it should be warm. Pour in- 
stantly into a tin—not more than half fill- 
ing it—and at once transfer to a sound, 
regular oven. When done, do not take the 
cake into a cool place until itis quite cold. 
Part of the mixture might be colored pink, 
and flavored with rose essence ; this would 
give Rose Cake. May we suggest that, in 
that case, some of the two, with coffee or 
chocolate cake, arranged in a silver basket, 
would look and taste good ? 

Of Sandwich Cakes, or Layer Cakes, the 
variety isso great that we hardly know 
which to select. We will first impress 
upon our readers the necessity of a hot 
oven, and of putting the cakes into it at 
once. The tins should be round, about the 
size of a cheese-plate, and an inch in depth, 
never being more than halt filled. Two are 
laid together to form the sandwich, first 
spread with jam, jelly, or lemon curd, corn- 
flour cream, chocolate cream, or what is a 
great favorite, cocoanut cream. When the 
two cakes are turned out of the tins, the 
bottom of each must be spread; the 
tops, being browner, shouid be outside. 
To make the cake, beat hard together 
twelve ounces of sugar, four each of butter 
and lard, and five eggs. Then stir in a 
pound of flour, mixed with the third of an 
ounce of finely powdered ammonia. Where 
the latter is discountenanced, soda and acid 
must take its place. Cocoan ream 
made by grating the white sbal'e rr 


nut, and adding half its weight in s 


then mixin 16 ; 


two or three witu the milk of 
the white of an egg, to bind it 
soit enough to spread easily. 
Some of the nut may be reserved, and 
sprinkled on the top ofthe cake. For the 
Chocolate Cream, boil together an ounce 
ot grated chocolate and aa ouncs of corn- 
flour for a few minutes with a pint of milk. 
8S weeten and flavor with vanilla essence. 








Confidential Correspondents. 





Rex.—In 1880 London and the suburbs 
were estimated to cover 122 square miles; Philadei- 
phia covers an area of 129 square miles, 


A. H.—We never before heard of the 
firm to which you refer. Unless they will make such 
an arrangement as will enable you © solutely to pro- 
tect from loss any subscribers you may obtain for 
their publications, it would not be discreet in you to 
accept the offered agency. 


EDWARD 8.—The girl is evidently not 
worth any further trouble on your part. She is only 
torturing youtolaugh at you. Seek a more con- 
xenial spirit to pass through life with you. With 
such a person you never would be happy. She would 
**nag’’ you into a fit of the horrors before the honey- 
moon was over, 


Scorus.—The origin of the symbol. “] 
H. 8.,°* isinvolved in obscurity. One of the two 
most generally received explanations is that the let- 
ters are the initials of ‘‘Jesus, Homicum Salyator,** 
which is Latin for ‘‘Jesus, Saviour of Men.'’ The 
other is that they are the first three Greek letters of 
the Greek form of ‘‘Jesus.*’ 


W. D.—A young woman acts imprudent- 
ly by replying to a clandestinely forwarded letter 
from a person with whom she is but slightly ac- 
quainted. By returuing an answer she gives occa- 
sion for the continuance of a correspondence which 
can end in no good. Toasuitor who has proposed 
with intentions open and honorable, then such in- 
tercourse may be permitted. 


M. A.—A lady should not be introduced 
toa gentleman. The gentleman should always be 
introduced to the lady. A ladyis under no obliga- 
tion to ask a geutleman whohas been introduced to 
her to call on her, and if he calls without an Iinvita- 
tion, she need notinvite him to call again, unless 
ehe chooses todo so, A lady is always free to exer- 
cise her own choice in such matters, 


E.Lse.—The salt of tbe ocean is held in 
suspension, There isa Norse fairy story explaining 
that there is at the bottom of the sea a magic mill 
that grinds the salt, but this explanation is noi 
needed, When the earth cooled sufficiently for the 
water In the atmosphere to descend there was salt 
enough on the earth tomake the puddles salt. As 
the rains descended and the floods came this salt was 
washed out of the earth and into the ocean 
basins, 


LAKE.—The poem describing how Ralph 
the Rover’s boat struck upon the Inchcape Rock, off 
the Isle of May, in the German Ocean, he having not 
long before, from pure wickeduess, cut the warning 
bell from the buoy, is founded upon an old story told 
in different histories. In one, we read as follows: 
**in old times upon the saide rocke their was a bell 
tixed upon a timber, which range continually, being 
moved by the sea, giving notice to saylers of the 
danger. Thie bell was put there and maintained by 
the Abbot of Aberbrothok, but being taken down by 
a sea-pirate, a yerre thereafter he perished upon the 
saine rocke with ship and goodes, in the righteous 
judgment of God.’’ 


R. P.—Yes. Such an exatnination, ca!led 
ex-parte,is merely a preliminary proceeding to ascer- 
tain if there is sufficient evidence against the arrest- 
ed person to hold him for trial. It does not settle the 
question of his guilt or lunocence, Ifthe magistrate 
before whom he is brought concludes that the evi- 
dence adduced against him warrants his committal, 
he holds him to bail, or sends him to jail, toawait the 
action of the court. If the evidence betore the mag- 
istrate is insufficient, and that officer should let the 
arrested person go free, we think he could be arrest- 
ed and examined again, and the arrest and examina- 
tion could be repeated as often as the prosecuting 
officers should ihink it expedieni, 


8S. L. P.—A man who expects thata wife 
will all her life prove to be the same faultless and 
adorable being which she seemed to ve during the 
infatuated days of courtship, and a woman who 
cherishes similar expectations of a husband, will 
both find themselves inevitably and stupendously 
mistaken, Some relentless old philosopher has said 
that ‘‘the infatuation of lovers comes of their ignor- 
anc~ of each other's characters; that as soon ag they 
begin really to find each other out, and to know just 
exactly what each one is, the infatuation be«ins to 
die away ; and that it does not take long to vanish 
entirely when it once begins to go.** We give you 
this old monster’s philosophy for wha. you may 
consider it worth, without endorsing any portion of 
it. 


N. Y. L.—The gentleman who maintains 
that Sunday is the first day of the week is right. His 
opponent, who thinks that Sunday is the last, ard 
Monday the first day of the week, is probably con- 
fused by contounding the Christian Sunday witi the 
Jewish Sabbath. The latteris the last or seventh 
day of the weck, and is regarded by the Jews, by the 
sect known as the Sabbatarians, and by the Seven- 
day Baptists, as the only true Sabbath ; hence those 
sects hold their religious meetings on tae seventh 
day, or Saturday. You must not confound the Sab- 
batarian sect above mentioned with those who on ac- 
count of advocating a rigorous religious observance 
of Sunday are alsocaliled Sabbatarians. The latter 
class are scattered among all the Christian denom!ua- 
tions, while the former comprise a sect by them- 
selves, and publicly worship God on the seventh day 
(Saturday) in edifices of their own. 


V. V.—The first of Napoleon’s marshals 
that the Duke of Wellington encountered was Junot, 
whom he defeated at the battle of Vimiera, in Purtu- 
gal. The French, as well as all the other nations of 
Con‘inental Europe, fought in column ; but Well- 
ington believed that the British could fight in line, 
and he tried it on at Vimwiera, and won ; and he kept 
it up from that day to the crowning victory of Wa- 
terloo. He maintained that if troops have the nerve 
to stand up in long reaching lines, only two deep, 
against narrow but deep columns of their foes, they 
will, of course, have a great advantage in delivering 
their fire, and can almost invariably win. The 
grounds on which this belief was founded you will 
see ata glance. Suppose a thousand troops drawn 
up in acolumn, twenty men abreast and fifty deep, 
confront a thousand drawn up in two lines of 0” 
men each, of course the latter can pour front and 
flanking fires of a thousand muskets upon the dense 
column, while the latter cannot reply but with a tent) 
part of that number, and the artillery fire will be 
proportionately destructive upon the column. But 
when it comes to the charge, troops in line must have 
admirable nerve, and be akiifully handled, oF 
they will give way before, or be defeated by, the 
column, Wellington carried his theory out in prac 
tice. 
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